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CURRICULUM  THINKING 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  school  systems  reflect  the 
social  conditions  of  national  life.  That  this  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  social  and  educational  pursuits  must  exist  is 
generally  recognized  thruout  the  development  of  educational 
thought  and  administration.  “The  school  is  in  pursuit  of  a 
people’s  ideals,’’  Spartan,  Athenian,  and  Roman  education 
being  clear  illustrations  of  this  fact.  Aristotle  believed  that 
the  educator  must  take  orders  from  the  statesman  as  to  the 
kind  of  character  that  should  be  produced.  “By  means  of 
schooling,  character  is  formed.  The  state  must  have  char¬ 
acter;  therefore  different  governments  require  different 
kinds  of  education.’’  (See  The  Politics,  Book  V.)  The 
schools  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  a  narrow  theological  train¬ 
ing  on  the  one  hand  and  a  formal  scholastic  curriculum  on 
the  other,  exprest  the  ideals  and  the  principal  vocations  of 
the  only  recognized  social  classes,  the  serfs  or  laboring  class 
not  being  considered  so  important  educationally.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Volksschule  fits  the  common,  burden-bearing  Germans 
for  a  maximum  of  efficiency  as  “hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water;’’  while  the  gymnasium  leads  to  the  professions,  to 
the  patrician  occupations,  to  the  privileges  of  a  high  ruling 
class.  In  this  type  of  school  system  we  find  another  expres¬ 
sion  of  national  ideals — namely,  a  rigid  class  distinction 
that  exploits  caste  efficiency  instead  of  a  maximal  individual 
growth  and  achievement. 
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If  it  is  true  that  each  nation  and  each  age  will  fashion  its 
social  recruiting  and  training  methods  so  as  most  economi¬ 
cally  and  effectively  to  provide  citizens  who  will  easily  fit 
into  the  existing  order  of  things  and  advance  its  purposes, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  interrelationship  be¬ 
tween  American  ideals  and  characteristics  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  American  school  system  on  the  other. 

In  one  way  or  another,  the  question  is  asked  on  every 
hand  what  does  America  demand  of  education  today?  Do 
we  find  in  this  country  any  conditions  that  require  school 
men  to  provide  programs  of  studies  different  from  the  intel¬ 
lectual  needs  of  other  nations  or  of  other  times?  The  answer 
to  this  question,  it  would  seem,  can  best  be  stated  by  recon¬ 
sidering  the  ends  of  education.  These  aims  are  now  familiar 
to  most  students  of  education,  having  been  critically  sum¬ 
marized  by  Dr.  Bagley  in  his  Educational  values.  Know¬ 
ledge,  culture,  bread  and  butter,  character,  harmony  have 
been  advocated  and  still  involve  worthy  ideals  of  learning. 
Social  efficiency  is  the  more  recent  and  more  specifically 
comprehensive  concept  that  may  lead  educators  toward  a 
carefully  evaluated  differentiation  of  curriculums.  Inas¬ 
much  as  social  efficiency  itself  depends  upon  a  more  definite 
end,  altho  in  the  final  analysis  they  doubtless  are  identical, 
it  may  be  helpful  to  consider  educational  values  in  relation 
to  self-direction.  The  school  on  every  level,  this  means, 
should  provide  its  pupils  with  educative  material  of  suf¬ 
ficient  power  and  scope  to  make  it  possible  for  young  people, 
whether  leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  system 
or  the  high  school  or  college  to  steer  their  own  lives  with  a 
high  expectancy  of  success.  It  probably  is  not  altogether 
desirable  that  every  young  person  should  matriculate  in  a 
college.  Perhaps  it  is  wise  that  some  should  cease  their 
formal  schooling  at  the  close  of  the  junior  high  school. 
Others  with  profit  to  themselves  and  society  may  find  the 
elementary  subjects  adequate  for  their  life  needs.  But 
regardless  of  the  social  standing,  age,  or  mental  capacity  of 
its  pupils,  every  school  must  produce  individuals  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  principles  of  directing  their  own  lives,  physi- 
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cally,  mentally  and  morally.  Those  who  advance  to  the 
higher  courses  will,  of  course,  develop  higher  orders  of  life 
habits,  but  they  will  rest  upon  the  firm  basis  of  the  lower 
orders.  And  the  latter  are  basic,  all  essential.  One  may 
aim  to  become  a  highly  expert  trick  rider  on  horse  or  bicy¬ 
cle,  but  one  must  first  know  how  to  ride,  how  to  maintain 
one’s  balance.  For  most  people,  the  latter  order  of  skill 
is  ample  for  daily  needs. 

Aims  of  education  are  elucidated  and  tested  by  their 
application  in  the  arrangement  of  subject-matter  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  or  that  type  of  school  result.  Curriculum  think¬ 
ing  depends  basically  on  an  adequately  working  concept  of 
aim  and  this  in  turn  involves  a  review  of  the  large  variety 
of  outcomes  as  analyzed  in  the  history  of  education,  and  the 
weighing  of  the  subjects  common  thruout  educational  sys¬ 
tems  over  against  present-day  needs.  The  trunk  line  sub¬ 
jects  have  been,  since  Plato’s  time,  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
later  termed  the  trivium  (grammar,  rhetoric  and  dialectic), 
and  the  quadrivium  (arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 
music).  They  still  compose  the  backbone  of  every  school, 
with  necessary  modifications.  The  early  and  only  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  high  school  consisted  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics.  The  courses  of  study  were  the  same  for 
all.  Then,  and  still  largely  now,  the  high  school  was  a 
training  school  for  college.  With  a  better  interpretation  of 
democracy  there  is  today  a  growing  tendency  to  make 
secondary  education  vitally  popular,  that  is,  to  make  it  a 
preparation  for  early  efficient  citizenship.  Young  people 
are  to  be  tempted  to  enter  high  school  by  offering  them  any¬ 
thing  that  is  needful  to  a  successful  career.  Between  1890 
and  1915  subjects  were  introduced  in  obedience  to  the 
expanding  needs  of  society.  The  early  steps  forward  con¬ 
sisted  of  history,  English  literature  and  modern  languages. 
The  sciences  were  added  in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  In 
the  late  eighties  manual  training  and  domestic  arts  were 
found  necessary.  Today  in  the  larger  high  schools  practi¬ 
cally  every  trade  is  represented.  The  superintendent  of 
the  Los  Angeles  high  schools  said  last  year  that  if  six  pupils 
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graduating  from  the  elementary  school  desired  to  study  a 
subject  not  then  in  the  high  school,  he  would  provide  a  way 
for  their  pursuing  such  a  course.  Consequently  there  are 
about  20,000  high  school  pupils  in  Los  Angeles.  As  over 
against  the  simple  and  meager  program  of  studies  in  the 
beginning  of  the  high  school,  there  are  today  over  lOO 
subjects  listed,  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  dealing 
with  industrial  and  commercial  subjects. 

This  condition  brings  to  our  attention  a  further  need  of 
careful  curriculum  thinking.  A  rapid  survey  of  American 
life  warrants  the  conclusion  that  we  have  rapidly  become  a 
commercial  and  an  industrial  people.  This  fact  in  the  light 
of  the  comparatively  small  per  cent  of  college  entrants 
(about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates)  seems 
sufficient  ground  for  emphasizing  courses  that  prepare  boys 
and  girls  for  industrial  and  commercial  efficiency. 

But  if  one  reflects  upon  the  deeper  needs  of  American  life 
and  takes  a  longer  look  at  our  national  interests,  other  de¬ 
mands  upon  education  become  evident.  This  broader  and 
deeper  study  of  American  democracy  has  resulted  in  a 
variety  of  curriculum  schemes,  a  brief  survey  of  which  will 
form  the  remainder  of  this  article. 

I.  Curriculums  in  the  form  of  typical  high  schools.  Clearer 
curriculum  thinking  has  attempted  to  define  the  contents  and 
organisation  of  five  kinds  of  high  schools : 

1 .  The  cultural  or  general  high  school  with  courses  in  language, 
literature,  history,  mathematics  and  some  science.  This  selec¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter  is  determined  in  the 
main  by  college  entrance  requirements.  This  is  the  ordinary 
college  preparatory  curriculum  with  its  usual  unit  value  of  fif¬ 
teen  units,  distributed  according  to  the  demands  of  different 
colleges  and  universities.  It  is  also  the  typical  classical  or  cul¬ 
tural  high  school.  Compared  with  the  seventy  per  cent  who  do 
not  go  to  college,  its  function  as  preparatory  for  successful  living 
is  lamentably  obscure. 

2.  Manual  Training  High  School,  offering  courses  in  the  sci¬ 
ences,  mathematics,  modern  language,  history,  English  and 
shopwork.  Here  one  finds  an  effort  to  offer  the  seventy  per  cent 
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something  that  is  definitely  servicable  in  an  immediate  career 
and  also  a  form  of  preparation  that  admits  the  pupil  to  an  engi¬ 
neering  college. 

3.  Household  arts  school — including  studies  in  English,  his¬ 
tory,  the  sciences,  and  household  management.  This  is  the 
home-makers  school  or  the  type  of  preparation  required  of  pro¬ 
fessional  house-managers — a  curriculum  organization  specifi¬ 
cally  technical  for  either  form  of  application. 

4.  Commercial  high  school  with  its  courses  in  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  history,  science,  office  practise.  One  finds  here  that  a 
business  career  is  planned.  Doubtless,  a  highly  standardized 
curriculum  of  this  description  will  eventually  prepare  the  pupil 
for  advanced  professional  courses  in  school  administration  at 
some  university. 

5.  The  agricultural  high  school  embracing  courses  in  English, 
mathematics,  sciences,  some  manual  training  and  household 
science,  and  also  agricultural  studies.  This  school  prepares  for 
scientific  farming  or  for  the  agricultural  college. 

II.  Curriculums  in  the  form  of  flexible  groups.  The 
recognition  of  individual  differences  with  vocational  pref¬ 
erences  has  found  expression  in  the  mode  of  curriculum 
thinking  composed  of  groups  from  which  pupils  may  choose, 
by  means  of  prevocational  guidance,  subjects  deemed  suit¬ 
able  for  a  career.  Such  typical  groups  are  languages,  Eng¬ 
lish,  history,  mathematics,  science,  miscellaneous  (includ¬ 
ing  music,  freehand  drawing,  vocal  expression,  and  physical 
training),  and  vocational.  The  pupil  usually  is  required  to 
elect  courses  from  each  group,  concentrating  on  a  particular 
set  of  sequential  subjects.  A  slightly  different  organization 
consists  of  the  five  curriculum-group  outcomes  termed, 
the  ancient  classical,  modem  language,  history,  English, 
scientific,  and  business.  This  type  of  flexible  grouping  aims 
to  abandon  mass  education  and  to  give  recognition  to  the 
constantly  prevailing  variety  of  ambitions  in  a  democracy. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  understood  that  every  pupil  as  a 
citizen  needs  a  certain  common  preparation,  a  training  that 
will  emphasize  his  similarity  to  others  and  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  them  and  himself  to  cooperate  in  those  broader 
duties  implied  in  social  efficiency. 
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III.  Curriculum  thinking  based  on  principles  of  learn¬ 
ing.  The  foregoing  schemes  are  definitely  committed  to  a 
cultural  and  to  a  vocational  differentiation.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  another  means  of  approach  to  an  effective  type  of 
curriculum  thinking,  that,  namely,  which  is  concerned  with 
certain  psychological  principles  of  the  learning  process. 
These  are  as  follows: 

1.  Concentration — the  choice  of  a  number  of  courses  that 
stress  a  specific  skill.  It  involves  the  educational  theory  that 
every  individual  should  know  something  about  everything  and 
everything  about  some  one  thing.  Division  of  labor  requires 
such  concentration.  Individual  contentment  and  growth  find  it 
imperative. 

2.  Continuity — the  arrangement  of  courses  in  a  logical 
sequence  so  that  the  completion  of  one  naturally  leads  to  the 
other,  or  the  successful  pursuit  of  one  depends  upon  the  apper¬ 
ceptive  material  acquired  in  the  course  preceding. 

3.  Coordination — the  organization  of  curriculums  to  include 
such  related  courses  as  will  enrich  the  pupil’s  association  of  ideas, 
and  thereby  aid  him  in  forming  large  controlling  concepts  in 
each  subject,  concepts  that  will  interpret,  evaluate,  and  organize 
facts  into  real  knowledge. 

4.  Distribution — the  provision  in  every  type  of  curriculum  for 
variety  of  viewpoint,  breadth  of  knowledge,  comprehensive  scope 
of  truth  so  that  no  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  confine  his  early 
training  to  a  prematurely  specialized  form  of  preparation. 

IV.  The  point  of  view  in  the  preceding  organization 
emphasizes  the  efficiency  of  the  pupil’s  intellectual  life  and 
aims  to  establish  controls  that  will  make  the  pupil’s  scholar¬ 
ship  at  the  same  time  specific  toward  skill  and  comprehensive 
toward  industrial,  commercial,  and  professional  sympathy, 
i.  e.,  enlarge  his  grasp  of  just  where  he  belongs  in  the  social 
order  and  how  he  is  properly  related  thereto.  The  direction 
taken  by  curriculum  thinking  in  the  organization  now  to  be 
considered  may  be  regarded  as  increasingly  psychological 
in  that  it  seeks  to  direct  the  pupil’s  behavior  in  the  main 
fields  of  his  human  nature.  These  are : 

I.  The  education  of  the  instincts.  Here  the  thought  is  to 
inform  the  pupil  of  his  life-forces,  the  impulses,  tendencies  that 
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comprise  the  raw  material  of  his  self  and  of  his  career.  There 
should  be  a  conscious  effort  to  present  the  pupil  to  such  subjects 
as  will  unfold  him  to  himself.  Biology,  psychology,  social  psy¬ 
chology,  hygiene  bring  into  clearer  day  the  meaning  of  human 
nature.  They  prevent  misconceptions  of  tendencies  and  acts 
that  only  too  often  are  morbidly  regarded  and  unnecessarily 
feared. 

2.  The  training  of  the  senses.  Every  high  school  boy  and  girl 
is  entitled  to  an  efficient  development  of  the  tools  of  observation 
and  application.  Vision,  hearing,  affection,  taste,  motor  skill 
in  its  multitude  of  forms  must  be  consciously  planned  for  in 
nature  study,  physics,  chemistry,  and  laboratory  courses  includ¬ 
ing  manual  training  in  its  large  sense.  The  ability  to  observe, 
to  see  with  a  purpose,  is  all  too  rare  in  common  living.  The 
development  of  learning  by  means  of  music  is  all  too  rare  in  these 
days  of  barbaric  rhythm  and  shallow  melodies.  The  high  school 
pupil  as  a  citizen  needs  to  cultivate  taste  and  smell  not  only  for 
civic  purity,  but  for  individual  cleanliness  and  health.  Dex¬ 
terity  in  its  many  forms  is  incumbent  on  every  citizen. 

3.  The  refinement  of  the  emotions.  By  means  of  literature, 
the  arts  and  also  the  wonders  of  science  and  history,  the  pupil’s 
life  of  ideals  may  rise  to  greater  altitudes  of  vision.  We  are  called 
to  develop  citizens  who  can  aspire  to  a  nobler  and  more  useful 
tomorrow.  Again,  the  maker  of  curriculums  is  commissioned  to 
introduce  every  pupil  to  something  of  those  racial  experiences 
that  have  been  recorded  in  the  subjects  named. 

4.  The  enrichment  of  the  imagination.  Under  this  term  is 
included  the  ability  to  perceive  quickly  and  accurately;  to 
memorize  economically  by  careful  association-  and  with  effective 
recognition  and  recollection;  to  reconstruct  by  creative  skill 
past  experience  either  into  a  work  of  art  or  into  the  solution  of 
any  problem  as  is  done  in  thinking.  The  educator  now  faces  the 
task  of  training  the  pupil  to  supervise  the  composing  room,  the 
manufactory,  the  studio,  the  study  of  life.  There  are  no  special 
studies  that  have  superlative  value  in  this  respect,  but  all  of 
them  may  be  studied  with  this  outcome  consciously  before  the 
teacher. 

5.  The  direction  of  habit-formation.  Here  we  are  concerned 
not  only  with  the  moral  life  of  the  pupil.  Habit  is  significant  in 
the  whole  learning  process.  It  enlists  will  (which  is  only  another 
term  for  attention),  it  depends  on  the  emotions;  it  is  effected 
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by  the  intellectual  point  of  view;  it  is  aided  by  the  study  of  one’s 
nervous  system.  Is  it  requiring  too  much  that  in  every  subject 
the  pupil  should  be  so  directed  that  habits  of  study,  perseverance, 
general  behavior  are  analyzed  and  interpreted  into  an  inspired 
development  of  a  socially  efficient  individual? 

V.  There  remains  for  a  brief  review  a  fifth  entrance  to 
curriculum  organization — one  that  more  comprehensively 
than  all  the  others  prepares  the  individual  for  the  largest 
expression  of  his  ability  to  direct  his  own  life.  We  must  not 
forget  the  fundamental  question:  When  the  American  boy 
or  girl  leaves  the  elementary,  the  secondary,  or  the  higher 
systems  of  learning,  is  he  or  she  thereby  equipt  to  direct  life 
into  a  successful  career?  What  kind  of  life?  John  Dewey 
reminds  us  that  “as  life  in  its  specific  manifestations  exhibits 
now  this,  now  that  need,  a  special  aim  is  required  to  meet 
this  need,  and  this  or  that  special  means  becomes  a  value.” 
Every  individual’s  life  may  be  analyzed  into  several  funda¬ 
mental  functions.  These  are  not  determined  by  any  social 
status;  they  are  inherent  in  individuality  itself.  The  follow¬ 
ing  parallel  outline  presents  the  point  of  view  briefly  and. 


it  is  hoped,  clearly: 

Function  Educative  Material  Outcome 

{Man’l.  Agr.  Com.  Dom.  ] 

The  three  R’s  and  Spelling  .  Skill 

Any  specific  form  of  training  J 

Protective .  The  Sciences . Knowledge 


Directive . 

Interpretative  .... 

Communicative  .  .  . 

Recreative .  Athletics,  Gymnastics . Health 

According  to  this  conception,  the  end  of  education  is  to 
produce  individuals  who  have  developed  talent  to  do  at 
least  one  thing  well ;  who  have  the  basis  of  cooperative  citi¬ 
zenship  as  defined  in  the  three  R’s  especially;  who  under- 


Technique"of^Study  | 

Psych.  Educ.  Ethics  ?  . Control 

Social  Sciences  J 

Literature  and  Language  | 

Music,  Philos.  [  .  Ideals 

Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture  J 

Spanish,  Portuguese! . Outlook 

German,  French  J 
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stand  the  ways  and  means  of  conserving  their  own  lives  for  1 

an  extended  career  of  usefulness;  who  realize  the  forces 
and  ideals  of  correct,  progressive  and  noble  living  and  who 
aspire  to  the  highest  possible  refinement  of  these  forces;  who 
have  developed  an  insight  into  the  meanings  of  experience 
and  who  can  translate  for  their  own  uplift  and  others’ 
profit  the  drama  of  human  life  and  the  mystery  of  life  in 
lower  forms  by  means  of  literature  and  art  in  its  various 
applications;  who  have  been  taught  the  joyful  knowledge 
of  language  by  which  man  can  educate  and  lead  and  console 
and  inspire  his  fellows;  and  finally  individuals  who  can 
respond  to  nature’s  best  in  play  and  to  the  deeper  demands 
of  recreation  by  the  proper  employment  of  all  those  agencies 
that  upbuild  the  organism.  Here  we  find  an  all-round  edu¬ 
cation,  one  that  projects  the  individual  into  life  at  every 
point. 

The  methods  of  teaching  will  be  effected  by  the  instruc¬ 
tor’s  aim.  Subject-matter  will  be  weighed,  evaluated  by 
this  or  that  standard.  The  objectives  of  the  curriculums 
discust  in  these  pages  may  be  summarized  in  the  following 
way.  The  first  and  second  are  primarily  vocational,  they 
aim  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  specific  careers.  They  are  also 
cultural  in  that  they  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  heritage  of 
knowledge.  They  execute  for  his  good  the  will  of  racial 
thinking  in  its  multiform  results.  The  third  is  principally 
pedagogical  and  instructional.  It  objectifies  certain  funda¬ 
mental  processes  that  enhance  the  facility  of  learning.  The 
fourth  is  distinctly  psychological  and  aims  to  develop  all  the 
factors  in  the  pupil’s  individuality.  The  fifth  and  last  in¬ 
cludes  much  in  the  foregoing  schemes,  but  its  goal  is  the 
complete  social  individual,  who,  by  careful  direction  of  his 
own  life,  skilful  service  of  others  draws  together  his  fellow- 
men  into  an  approximation  of  the  social  ideal  where  men 
live  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister. 
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THE  FEEBLE-MINDED^ 

The  program  of  this  Conference,  with  its  five  sessions 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  many  phases  of 
feeble-mindedness,  shows  that  Massachusetts  has  entered 
on  an  advanced  stage  of  the  movement  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded.  It  is  remarkable 
how  the  view-point  on  this  question  has  been  gradually 
modified  or  changed  by  the  interpretation  of  experience  and 
the  results  of  scientific  research. 

Our  own  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  whose  prophetic  vision 
made  possible  the  beginnings  of  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
in  America,  believed  that  all  feeble-minded  persons,  after  a 
few  years  of  institutional  care  and  discipline  in  their  younger 
years,  should  be  returned  to  their  homes;  that  the  burden 
of  their  care  must  fall  upon  the  parents,  or,  when  they 
could  not  assume  it,  upon  the  community  in  which  the  child 
was  bom.  He  also  believed  that  mental  defect  was  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  sins  of  the  fathers.  This  hard  doctrine  of  strict 
retribution  appears  many  times  in  his  writings. 

Dr.  Howe  also  believed  that  the  institution  should  receive 
only  the  brighter  cases  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of  book 
education,  and  not  the  “unimprovables.”  Within  a  few 
years,  however,  Dr.  Howe  found  that  there  was  an  insistent 
demand  for  the  training  and  care  of  the  so-called  “unim- 
provables,”  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  send  to  their  homes 
many  of  the  trained  pupils,  who  had  no  homes  to  go  to  or 
friends  able  to  care  for  them.  The  institutions  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  were  soon  compelled  to  recognize  the  custodial  idea, 
and  to  provide  for  permanent  custodial  care. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  this  custodial  care  was  most 
needed  by  the  adult  female  defective,  whose  immorality 

^  Read  at  the  Conference  on  Feeble-mindedness  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  December  13,  1916. 
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and  fecundity  made  her  an  undersirable  member  of  the 
community.  Institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  within  a 
few  years  found  that  the  custodial  population  far  outnum¬ 
bered  the  so-called  teachable  age  group.  Then  followed  the 
organization  of  the  public-school  classes  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  which  made  it  possible  to  properly  train  many  de¬ 
fectives  who  otherwise  would  have  received  no  training,  and 
indeed,  revealed  a  definite  stratum  of  feeble-mindedness 
which  had  not  hitherto  appealed.  Then  the  important  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  that  there  was  a  close  relationship  between 
mental  defect,  and  criminality,  pauperism,  prostitution, 
vagrancy,  and  other  forms  of  social  disease.  Within  the 
past  few  years  scientific  research  has  shown  that  large  num¬ 
bers  of  so-called  criminals  are  really  feeble-minded  persons. 
The  demonstration  of  the  highly  hereditary  nature  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases,  naturally  led  to  the 
confident  proposal  of  surgical  sterilization  as  a  certain  pre¬ 
ventive,  with  the  alternative  of  immediate  and  permanent 
institution  segregation.  Improved  methodsof  diagnosisand  the 
evolution  of  intelligence  tests  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
show  the  vast  number  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  community. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  until  within  a  few  years, 
the  various  synonyms  of  mental  defect  were  used  to  include 
only  what  are  now  known  as  the  idiot  and  imbecile  groups. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  so-called  moron  class,  of  whom 
there  are  perhaps  many  times  more  than  there  are  of  the 
idiot  and  imbecile  groups  combined,  and  whose  presence  in 
the  community  is  of  far  more  sinister  significance,  were  not 
generally  recognized  as  being  mentally  defective  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  until  these  improved  diagnostic  methods  came 
into  use.  In  1886,  when  the  initial  appropriation  was  asked 
for  the  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Waverley,  the  official 
who  should  have  been  the  highest  authority  in  the  state  on 
this  subject  told  the  Legislature  that  an  institution  which 
would  provide  for  600  inmates  would  meet  all  the  needs  of 
Massachusetts  for  many  years  to  come.  In  three  years  from 
that  time,  when  the  institution  had  received  its  600  patients, 
there  were  one  thousand  applicants  awaiting  admission. 
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It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  little-known  beginnings  of  this 
work  in  1848  to  the  present  wide-spread  interest  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject.  We  are  very  sure,  however,  that 
we  have  not  reached  the  limit  of  knowledge  in  any  one  phase 
of  feeble-mindedness,  and  that  the  one  great  obstacle  to 
effective  prevention  and  care  is  the  need  of  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  heredity,  etiology,  pathology,  psychology, 
learning  capacity,  and  the  sociological  and  economic  reac¬ 
tions  of  feeble-minded  individuals.  No  state  or  government 
has  yet  been  able  to  formulate  a  program  which  even  prom¬ 
ises  to  eliminate  the  feeble-minded  or  to  adequately  care  for 
all  of  its  feeble-minded  citizens.  One  of  our  tendencies  has 
been  to  overestimate  the  immediate  possibilities  of  institu¬ 
tional  segregation,  and  to  minimize  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  diagnosis,  the  unwillingness  of  the  parent  to  seek 
and  continue  segregation,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
courts  to  commit,  as  well  as  the  financial  problem  of  con¬ 
structing  and  maintaining  institutions.  The  mistake  has 
been  made  of  regarding  feeble-mindedness  as  a  definite 
entity,  and  of  assuming  that  all  defectives  are  equally  dan¬ 
gerous  as  to  the  probability  of  dependency,  immorality,  or 
criminality,  or  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of 
their  defect  to  their  progeny.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all 
know  of  unmistakable  defectives  who,  in  sheltered  or  even 
in  unsheltered  homes,  lead  beautifully  serene  and  moral 
and  useful  lives,  and  we  also  know  of  cases  of  definite  defect, 
due  to  some  environmental  cause,  where  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  that  the  defect  would  be  transmitted,  even 
if  the  person  should  become  a  parent. 

In  some  respects,  our  present  plans  of  dealing  with  feeble¬ 
mindedness  recall  Charles  Lamb's  story  of  the  oriental 
method  of  purveying  roast  pig.  Surely,  it  is  no  longer  nec¬ 
essary  to  bum  down  the  house  every  time  we  wish  to  put 
roast  pig  on  the  menu.  This  Conference  is  really  a  checking- 
up  of  our  knowledge  and  a  mobilization  of  our  resources, 
preliminary  to  a  concerted  and  correlated  drive  upon  feeble¬ 
mindedness  all  along  the  line.  All  of  the  people  who  come 
in  contact  with  the  feeble-minded  feel  the  need  of  some 
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organization,  perhaps  some  governmental  authority,  for  the 
supervision,  protection,  education,  assistance  and  control 
of  all  the  feeble-minded  persons  in  the  state  who  are  not 
properly  cared  for  by  their  friends.  This  proposal  is  not  so 
radical  as  it  seems,  for  a  large  proportion  of  feeble-minded 
persons  at  some  time  in  their  lives  now  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  public  authorities  or  private  societies  as 
dependents  or  as  irresponsible  law-breakers.  Many  feeble¬ 
minded  persons  eventually  become  permanent  public 
charges.  Many  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  police,  the  courts, 
the  penal  institutions,  the  almshouses,  the  tramp  shelters, 
the  lying-in  hospitals,  and  often  many  private  societies  and 
agencies,  perhaps  eventually  to  turn  up  in  the  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded.  At  any  given  time,  it  is  a  matter  of 
chance  as  to  what  state  or  local  or  private  organization  or 
institution  is  being  perplexed  with  the  problems  they  pre¬ 
sent.  They  are  shifted  from  one  organization  or  institution 
to  another  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  present,  there  is  no  bureau  or  officer  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  authority  to  advise  and  compel  proper 
care  and  protection  for  this  numerous  and  dangerous 
class.  This  class  of  the  feeble-minded  might  be  super¬ 
vised  by  some  existing  organization  like  our  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Mental  Diseases,  or  perhaps  a  State  Board  of 
Health,  or  by  a  special  board  or  official ;  but  the  responsible 
officer  should  be  a  physician  trained  in  psychiatry,  with 
special  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  mental  deficiency,  and  its 
many  social  expressions.  The  local  administration  of  this 
plan  could  be  carried  out  by  the  use  of  existing  local  health 
boards,  or  other  specially  qualified  local  officials;  or,  per¬ 
haps  better,  by  the  utilization  of  properly  qualified  volunteer 
social  workers,  or  existing  local*  private  organizations, 
already  dealing  with  social  problems.  This  systematic  super¬ 
vision  and  control  could  easily  be  made  to  cover  the  entire 
state,  and  would  obviate  the  present  needless,  costly  and 
futile  reduplication  of  effort.  The  first  duty  of  the  new 
officer  or  bureau  would  be  to  state  the  problem  fully  by  be¬ 
ginning  a  complete  and  continuing  census  of  the  feeble- 
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minded  of  the  entire  state.  The  recent  surveys  made  in 
several  cities  and  states,  notably  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  New  Hampshire,  show  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  census.  The  assembling  of  existing  data 
and  records  of  physicians,  mental  clinics,  court  and  prison 
officials,  social  workers,  private  societies,  town  officials, 
overseers  of  the  poor,  and  special  class  teachers,  would  make 
an  impressive  beginning  of  the  census.  In  Boston,  The 
League  for  Preventive  Work,  representing  sixteen  private 
societies  dealing  with  social  problems,  has  begun  such  a 
census  and  in  a  little  over  a  year’s  work,  has  assembled  data 
concerning  over  1600  feeble-minded  persons  met  with  in 
their  work  during  this  period. 

Our  compulsory  school  laws  now  bring  every  child  to 
official  notice.  The  school  census  alone,  including  as  it 
does  every  child  in  the  community,  whether  he  goes  to 
school  or  not,  would  in  a  few  years  reveal  and  record  the 
existence  of  nearly  every  feeble-minded  person.  Such  regis¬ 
tration  would  be  merely  analogous  to  the  required  notifica¬ 
tion  and  record  of  cases  of  infectious  and  contagious  disease. 
This  coordination  of  existing  records  would  be  available 
for  social  workers,  school  authorities,  and  other  agencies, 
and  would  be  of  enormous  service  in  the  solution  of  the 
individual  problems  which  the  feeble-minded  constantly 
present.  This,  alone,  would  mean  a  great  saving  in  time, 
effort,  and  money.  Once  a  person  was  adjudged  feeble¬ 
minded,  a  permanent  accessible  record  would  be  made. 
This  continuing  census  and  registration  of  the  feeble-minded 
would  make  possible  regular  visitation  of  each  defective  who 
needs  oversight  by  the  trained  social  worker  or  by  the  local 
representative  of  the  central  bureau  or  board.  The  reports 
of  these  visitors,  covering  the  life  histories  and  family  his¬ 
tories  of  many  cases,  would  soon  constitute  an  invaluable 
treasury  of  information  as  a  basis  for  scientific  research  and 
study  in  the  search  for  practical  methods  of  prevention. 
The  registration  of  every  feeble-minded  person,  and  the 
regular  visitation,  especially  of  children  of  school  age,  would 
make  it  possible  to  inform  the  parents  of  the  condition  of 
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the  child,  of  the  necessity  of  life-long  supervision,  and  of 
the  possible  need  of  future  segregation.  The  official  visitor 
would  advise  the  parents  as  to  the  care  and  management  of 
the  defective,  and  would  have  opportunity  to  inform  the 
family,  the  local  officials,  and  the  community  generally  as  to 
the  hereditary  nature  and  the  peculiar  dangers  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness.  Suitable,  tactful  literature  could  be  prepared, 
which  could  be  gradually  presented  to  the  parents  in  a  way 
that  would  have  great  educational  value.  If  necessary, 
sooner  or  later,  the  parents  will  probably  be  willing  to  allow 
their  child  to  be  trained  and  cared  for  in  an  institution.  In 
suitable  cases  parents  who  are  not  willing  may  be  allowed  to 
have  the  custody  of  their  child,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  shall  be  cared  for  properly  and  protected  during  his  life, 
that  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  immoral  or  criminal, 
and  that  he  shall  be  prevented  from  parenthood.  Whenever 
the  parents  or  friends  are  unwilling  or  incapable  of  perform¬ 
ing  these  duties,  the  law  should  provide  that  he  shall  be 
forcibly  placed  in  an  institution  or  otherwise  safeguarded. 
The  local  representatives  of  this  central  bureau  would  offi¬ 
cially  serve  as  advisors  and  sponsors  for  pupils  graduated 
from  the  special  public  school  classes  for  defectives,  for 
court  cases  under  probation  and  observation,  and  for  insti¬ 
tution  inmates  at  home  on  visit  or  on  trial.  Under  this 
plan,  there  would  be  a  person  in  every  locality  familiar  with 
the  opportunities  for  mental  examination  and  methods  of 
permanent  commitment.  The  extra-institutional  super¬ 
vision  and  observation  of  cases  in  their  homes  would  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  institution  care  of  many  persons 
who  would  otherwise  have  to  go  to  the  institution,  thus 
reducing  the  expense  of  institution  buildings  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  institution.  The  expense  of  this  plan  of  cen¬ 
tralized  supervision  and  control  of  the  feeble-minded  may 
seem  to  be  an  objection,  but  it  is  not  a  valid  one,  for  states 
like  Massachusetts,  New  York,  or  Ohio,  for  instance,  are 
now  really  wasting  vast  sums  of  money  annually  in  hap¬ 
hazard  methods  of  temporizing  with  the  social  consequences 
of  mental  defect,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  feeble-minded- 
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ness  itself.  We  are  now  pouring  water  on  the  smoke  instead 
of  on  the  fire.  The  central  bureau  would  coordinate  and 
utilize  all  the  disconnected  agencies  which  now  deal  with  the 
feeble-minded — the  special  public  school  classes,  the- child¬ 
helping  societies,  the  mental  clinics,  the  laboratories  for 
social  and  eugenic  research,  the  court  and  probation  officers, 
and  all  the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  remote 
mountain  village  would  be  as  well  served  as  the  large  cities. 
The  problem  of  rural  feeble-minded  ness  in  this  state  has 
received  very  little  attention. 

The  modern  public  school  class  for  defective  children 
ensures  recognition  and  treatment  at  an  early  age,  helps 
to  inform  the  parents  as  to  the  dangers  of  mental  defect,  ’ 
and  admirably  serves  as  a  clearing-house  for  permanent 
segregation,  when  necessary,  before  adult  life  is  reached. 
These  classes  should  be  established  in  every  city  and  large 
town. 

The  feeble-minded  must  be  recognized  and  diagnosed 
before  they  can  be  dealt  with.  Facilities  for  diagnosis  have 
been  greatly  extended  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  out-patient  clinics  of  the  various  state  hospitals 
and  the  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  in  various  parts  of  the 
state,  and  by  the  facilities  afforded  for  mental  examinations 
at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  in  Boston.  Out-patient  men¬ 
tal  clinics  are  held  regularly  in  Northampton,  Pittsfield, 
Worcester,  Springfield,  Fitchburg,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford, 
Haverhill,  and  other  places.  It  seems  eminently  proper 
that  the  expert  clinicians  and  psychologists,  already  in  the 
service  of  the  state,  should  be  utilized  in  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  these  clinics  in  the  different  parts  of  the  state. 
These  clinics  should  be  developed  and  increased  in  number 
and  so  distributed  that  they  are  easily  accessible  to  every 
part  of  the  state,  even  to  the  remote  rural  districts.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  plan  for  a  traveling  clinic  which  could  be 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  state  where  its  services  are  required. 
I'here  are  frequent  demands  for  an  organization  to  go  into 
a  country  town,  for  instance,  and  examine  and  grade  the 
children  who  are  proving  to  be  problems  in  that  community. 
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A  basis  for  intelligent  and  feasible  supervision  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  who  really  need  this  provision  would  be  furnished 
by  the  proposed  governmental  supervision  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  over  the  entire  state,  with  its  sequence  of  registra¬ 
tion,  extra-institutional  supervision,  accummulation  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  family  histories,  cooperation  with  private  organi¬ 
zations,  public  school  special  classes,  and  mental  clinics. 
The  state  will  never  be  called  upon  to  place  all  the  feeble¬ 
minded  in  institutions.  Many  cases  will  never  need  segre¬ 
gation — small  children,  persons  properly  cared  for  at  home, 
with  or  without  supervision,  many  adult  males,  and  adult 
females  past  the  active  sexual  period,  and  many  of  the  non- 
hereditary  cases  who  can  not  transmit  their  defect.  Under 
the  plan  as  sketched,  the  families  and  localities  with  strong 
potentiality  of  defect  would  soon  be  recognized  and  dealt 
with.  The  average  family  is  entirely  free  from  mental 
defect.  It  is  possible  that  a  real  eugenic  survey  of  a  given 
locality  might  show  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  feeble¬ 
mindedness  in  that  locality  was  furnished  by  five  per  cent 
or  less  of  the  families  in  that  community.  Families  of  the 
so-called  “hovel”  type  of  feeble-mindedness  like  the  Nam 
Family  or  the  Hill  Folk  or  the  Kallikak  class  can  be  broken 
up  and  terminated  by  the  segregation  of  the  members  of 
child-bearing  age.  Every  feeble-minded  girl  or  woman  of 
the  markedly  hereditary  type,  especially  of  the  moron  class, 
not  adequately  protected,  should  be  segregated  permanently. 

We  should  remember  that  altho  it  is  easy  to  have  a  male 
adult  moron  committed  to  an  institution,  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  him  there  permanently.  He  seems  so  capable 
and  harmless  under  institution  conditions  that  if  his  friends 
do  not  remove  him,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  run  away  eventually. 
If  the  courts  are  appealed  to,  the  judge  almost  invariably 
directs  his  discharge.  Over  one  hundred  former  pupils  at 
the  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  discharged  against  our 
protest,  are  behaving  themselves  at  home,  and  earning  a 
weekly  wage  of  from  $8  to  $21.  Many  of  these  boys  have 
been  persuaded  to  return  to  the  school  every  three  months 
to  report,  and  it  should  be  said  that  many  of  them  have  done 
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well  for  a  long  time.  This  informal  and  really  unauthorized 
parole  should  be  legally  authorized  and  provided  for  as  the 
perhaps  less  desirable  alternative  for  institutional  life,  with 
suitable  provision  for  future  investigation,  and  visitation, 
constituting  practically  a  permanent  probation  system  for 
the  feeble-minded.  It  is  probable  that  experience  and  re¬ 
search  will  eventually  enable  us  to  be  better  able  to  select 
the  trained  cases  suitable  for  this  parole.  Our  psychologists 
tell  us  that  while  it  is  hard  for  the  feeble-minded  to  learn,  it 
is  still  harder  for  them  to  unlearn,  and  with  many  of  the 
feeble-minded,  the  acquired  habit  of  being  moral  and  useful 
will  enable  them  to  lead  useful  lives  outside  the  institution. 
The  plan  proposed  would  furnish  the  mechanism  for  proper 
supervision  of  these  paroled  cases. 

For  institutional  provision,  this  state  now  has  the  school 
at  Waltham,  with  its  Farm  Colony,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
1500.  The  school  at  Wrentham  now  has  over  1000  patients, 
and  will  be  rapidly  developed  to  a  capacity  of  1500  or  more. 
The  site  for  a  third  school  has  been  acquired  at  Belchertown, 
which  will  eventually  have  a  capacity  of  1200  to  1500.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Belchertown  institution  is  completed  there  will 
probably  be  a  demand  for  a  fourth  institution  to  serve  the 
territory  northeast  of  Boston,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Merrimac,  and  perhaps  for  a  fifth  institution  to  serve  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  well  known  that  people 
utilize  the  institutions  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  distance  from 
the  institution, — in  other  words,  parents  will  not  send  their 
children  a  long  distance  from  home  to  an  institution.  I  have 
faith  that  the  legislature  will  provide  institutional  facilities 
as  fast  as  we  are  able  to  intelligently  utilize  these  facilities. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  effective  segregation  will  not  be 
the  money  cost,  but  the  fact  that  the  parents  or  friends  of 
large  numbers  of  defectives  of  the  most  dangerous  class,  by 
reason  of  their  own  mental  defect,  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  see  the  necessity  for  such  segregation.  The  natural  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  parents  against  segregation  can  usually  be 
overcome  by  the  arguments  and  persuasion  of  teachers, 
social  workers,  clergymen,  or  other  influential  people,  and 
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especially  by  an  attractive  modern  institution,  with  its 
recreative  features,  and  its  possibilities  in  the  way  of  voca¬ 
tional  training.  The  law  should  undoubtedly  require  the 
formal  commitment  and  permanent  segregation  of  those 
cases  which  eugenic  and  social  inquiry  indicate  to  be  certain 
transmitters  of  defect,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  respect  for  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  makes  it  difficult  to  enact  effective 
laws  compelling  such  permanent  custody.  The  courts  are 
seldom  willing  to  utilize  even  existing  commitment  laws 
without  the  consent  of  the  parents,  except  in  extreme  cases. 
This  fact,  almost  daily  evident  in  every  state,  illustrates  the 
necessity  of  a  campaign  of  education,  which  will  reach  even 
the  students  in  the  law  schools  who  are  to  become  our  future 
judges,  and  all  physicians.  And,  after  all,  in  the  long  run, 
education  in  the  broadest  sense  will  be  the  most  effective 
method  in  a  rational  movement  for  the  control  and  diminu¬ 
tion  of  feeble-mindedness.  One  of  the  principal  advantages 
of  the  proposed  plan  for  state  registration  and  supervision 
of  the  feeble-minded  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  education  of  the  people  of  the  state  on  this  subject.  The 
public  generally  should  be  persistently  informed  as  to  its 
extent,  causes,  and  results  by  means  of  suitable  literature, 
popular  lectures,  and  other  means.  This  field  offers  a  great 
and  useful  opportunity  to  mental  hygiene  societies  and 
other  similar  organizations  for  dissemination  of  knowledge 
on  this  subject,  for  under  present  conditions  it  will  be  many 
years  before  local  communities  have  an  equal  realization  of 
the  nature  of  the  problem  or  are  prepared  to  deal  with  it. 
When  the  natural  leaders  of  thought  in  the  community — 
the  teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  clergymen — are  fully 
informed  on  this  subject,  they  will  help  to  create  the  strong 
public  sentiment  which  will  demand  the  passage  of  necessary 
laws,  and  will  secure  sufficient  appropriations  to  eventually 
ensure  the  intelligent  protection  and  control  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  persons  in  that  community. 

Walter  E.  Fernald 

School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
Waverley,  Mass. 
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THE  FOREIGN  STUDENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

At  a  time  when  all  the  world  is  at  war,  when  every  human 
right  is  submerged  in  the  self-arrogated  right  of  man  to 
overrun  and  pillage  and  kill,  when  our  own  country  is  being 
constantly  irritated  by  lawless  raids,  it  is  a  comfort  to  fix 
one’s  attention  upon  an  invasion  of  this  land  that  is  inno¬ 
cent  and  friendly,  and  that,  instead  of  fanning  the  flames 
of  enmity  and  revenge,  will  tend  toward  a  far-reaching 
peace  and  amity.  The  invasion  I  refer  to  is  the  coming  of 
foreign  students  to  our  colleges  and  universities ;  the  results 
are  only  dimly  foreshadowed  in  the  breaking  down  of  walls 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  which  will  yield  more  and  more 
through  quiet,  miracle-working  years.  It  is  significant  that, 
during  these  terrible  years  of  war  and  flaming  partisanship, 
foreign  students  from  nearly  every  belligerent  country  have 
been  able  to  live  together  in  unbroken  harmony  in  a  college 
organization.  In  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  lads  from  England,  Germany,  Russia,  Bulgaria, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  Japan,  and  India,  have  lived  peace¬ 
fully  in  the  same  house,  and  eaten  at  the  same  table,  mani¬ 
festing  a  self-control  not  to  be  found  in  the  dominating  per¬ 
sonalities  of  their  native  lands.  Under  the  fostering  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  college,  Ithey  have  learned  with  ease  a  valuable 
lesson  which  statesmen  and  diplomats  have  yet  to  learn. 

It  is  less  than  a  score  of  years  since  first  these  meek  but 
ambitious  invaders  arrived  on  our  college  campuses  armed 
with  keen,  acquisitive  minds,  to  retire  later  triumphant  with 
booty  of  technical  training  and  knowledge.  Those  of  us 
who  completed  our  college  course  before  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  missed  the  now  common  sight  of  the 
quiet,  picturesque  foreigner  along  the  campus  walks  and  in 
classrooms  and  laboratories.  The  first  comers  were  the 
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Filipinos,  following  close  upon  the  occupation  of  the  Islands, 
but  now  greatly  dwindled  in  number  since  the  scholarships 
furnished  by  the  government  have  been  withdrawn  and 
native  colleges  have  been  founded  instead.  The  Japanese 
and  Chinese  soon  followed,  the  latter  in  large  numbers  as 
government  students  with  liberal  scholarships  supplied  by 
the  returned  Boxer  Indemnity  Fund.  Already  the  Hindu 
had  joined  the  small  but  steady  procession  across  the  seas, 
while  at  about  the  same  time,  many  an  eager  student  from 
Europe  and  Western  Asia  and  South  Africa  discovered 
America  anew  and  registered  at  some  one  of  our  colleges  or 
universities. 

Among  the  big  institutions  of  learning,  the  state  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  middle  west  rank  as  high  as  any  in  their  cos¬ 
mopolitanism.  From  the  very  first,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  Illinois  have  welcomed  the  foreign  student,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  last  named,  the  cordiality  of  the  welcome  has 
not  been  chilled  by  an  increase  in  entrance  fees,  but  the 
newcomer  has  been  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
native-born  student.  To  this  consideration,  no  doubt,  is 
due  in  large  part  the  comparatively  large  enrolment  of 
foreigners  at  these  universities.  In  1914-1915  we  registered 
170  foreign  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  1916, 
the  number  was  less,  due  to  disturbed  conditions  of  wartime, 
150  or  thereabouts,  not  a  large  number  when  compared  with 
the  total  enrolment  of  5,000,  but  making  its  influence  felt. 
Because  of  this  handful,  Illinois  is  not  merely  a  state  or 
national  university,  but  an  international  institution  whose 
influence  is  felt  on  every  continent  and  in  nearly  every 
country  of  the  world.  While  the  nations  are  puzzling  their 
way  along  towards  international  harmony,  we  see  the 
ideal  already  realized  on  our  own  campus.  Here  have 
come  young  men  from  South  America — from  Argentina, 
Peru,  Brazil,  Chile,  Panama,  Bolivia,  Paraguay;  from 
Costa  Rica  and  Mexico,  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and 
Jamaica;  from  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Egypt, 
India  from  north  and  south,  Persia,  Syria,  Beloochistan, 
Japan,  every  province  of  China,  and  practically  every 
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country  of  Europe.  Of  these,  the  largest  number  are  from 
China ;  last  year  we  had  between  sixty  and  seventy  Chinese 
students,  with  Japan  and  India  registering  second  and  third 
respectively  in  number. 

The  university  is  fortunate  in  having  an  administration 
that  stands  for  a  far-sighted  policy  in  relation  to  the  world 
outside.  Because  of  this,  we  are  not  shut  up  within  our 
little  local  nutshell,  but  may  inhabit  practically  the  whole 
world.  There  are  streets  and  highways  in  every  land  and 
on  the  great  oceans  that  lead  to  and  connect  with  the  elm- 
shaded  walks  and  avenues  of  our  college  campus.  I  am  sorry 
to  confess  that  I  have  found  individual  persons  less  cordial 
than  the  university  in  their  attitude  toward  our  foreign  lads. 
One  can  not  overlook  this  attitude,  because  it  illustrates 
how  very  much  we  need  the  foreigners  to  educate  us  and 
to  teach  us  the  lesson  suggested  in  the  motto  of  our  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  Clubs:  “Above  all  nations  is  humanity.”  I  have 
divided  people  into  four  classes  as  regards  their  attitude 
towards  the  foreign  student: 

1.  Those  who  express  an  unqualified  antipathy  towards  them: 

2.  Those  who  thru  ignorance  look  upon  them  as  entirely  alien 
and  treat  them  as  curiosities ; 

3.  Those  who  regard  them  as  missionary  fodder,  “fields  ripe 
unto  the  harvest,”  and  obviating,  in  a  degree,  the  need  of  sending 
proselytizers  into  foreign  lands; 

4.  Those  who  recognize  them  as  fellow  beings  and  welcome 
them  as  friends. 

I  fear  that  the  number  in  the  first  class,  those  who  frankly 
admit  that  they  do  not  like  foreigners,  is  larger  than  many 
of  us  would  like  to  believe.  I  have  clearly  in  mind  a  young 
woman  in  our  college  town  who  told  me  seriously  that  she 
was  afraid  of  our  foreign  boys.  I  class  her  with  the  German^ 
emigrant  lad,  who  after  a  brief  study  of  American  history, 
provided  himself  with  a  revolver  before  leaving  the  shelter 
of  the  fatherland.  Imagine  his  disappointment  when  he  had 
traversed  the  entire  distance  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
without  one  glimpse  of  a  challenging  redskin.  At  Buffalo, 
he  vainly  looked  for  a  wild  herd  of  grazing  animals  such  as 
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his  history  assured  him  roamed  perilously  at  large.  I 
haven’t  one  hair-raising  anecdote  to  relate  out  of  my  own 
experience,  but  what  I  have  to  say  will  prove  most  disap¬ 
pointing  and  tame  to  any  fearful  person. 

Under  the  second  group  I  place  the  good  woman  who, 
after  making  inquiries  about  the  most  gifted  foreigners  who 
have  ever  visited  our  campus,  commented  pleasantly: 
“They  do  have  some  intelligence,  don’t  they?  They  know 
enough  to  come  to  this  country  to  be  educated.”  In  the 
same  class  are  those  conscientious  but  uninformed  people 
who  have  not  come  to  a  realization  that  humanity  is  the 
same  the  world  over.  Just  as  boys  will  be  boys,  so  human 
nature  will  be  human  nature,  and  nothing  is  monstrous  or 
strange  to  one  who  looks  upon  it  always  with  sympathy 
and  understanding.  I  fancy  that  even  a  cannibal  might  not 
seem  alien  to  us  if  we  were  allowed  to  approach  him  under 
normal  living  conditions.  It  is  the  tendency  of  many  people 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  foreigner  and  regard  him  as  a  curi¬ 
osity  on  display.  “Isn’t  he  dark?”  they  exclaim  childishly. 

Why  should  he  not  be  dark?  Must  everyone  present  a 
bleached  countenance  to  the  heavens?  Is  it  not  just  as 
much  his  right  to  be  dark  as  it  is  for  us  to  be  sallow,  pie¬ 
faced  creatures?  I  do  not  believe  a  Hindu  or  a  Chinese 
calls  us  pale  faces  and  makes  disparaging  remarks  about 
our  color.  It  does  not  occur  to  us  to  consider  that  if  the 
foreigner  could  give  us  his  impression  of  us,  we  might  not 
always  appear  superlatively  admirable.  How  unflattering 
is  the  native  critic’s  portrait  of  the  restless,  materialistic 
Yankee  pursuing  his  greenbacks.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
terrible  motto  conceded  to  the  nervous  American:  “We 
don’t  know  where  we’re  going,  but  we’re  on  the  way.”  It 
suggests  a  description  of  Chicago  given  by  one  of  our  Hindu 
boys.  To  him,  “the  people  all  seemed  hurrying  to  catch 
the  train,  and  there  was  no  hope.”  It  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prizing  if  we  Americans  appear  more  crude  and  unformed  in 
our  ideals  than  we  really  are  to  young  men  .who  come  from 
much  older  societies  with  ideals  and  traditions  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  ages  and  are  become  the  solid  basis  of  living. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  most  important  biological 
discovery  of  our  time,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Bose  of  India,  demon¬ 
strates  that  all  life  is  one,  and  that  even  our  humble  garden 
vegetables  disclose  human  attributes.  His  discovery  is  an 
invitation  to  us  to  do  away  with  any  musty  superstition  we 
may  cherish  that  the  Creator  singled  out  any  one  locality 
or  people  for  superior  endowment.  No  doubt  it  is  in  India, 
which  has  for  centuries  consistently  followed  the  teaching 
of  Buddha,  “Be  kind  to  all  living  creatures,”  that  the  unity 
of  life  is  most  clearly  felt  and  recognized.  There  the  wild 
animal  is  not  fearsome,  the  snake  is  the  playmate  of  the 
child,  and  in  the  old  forests,  the  rishis  dwelt  fearless  and 
unharmed  side  by  side  with  beasts  of  prey.  One  blessed 
truth  about  this  world,  and  one  that  is  being  emphasized 
more  and  more,  is  that  we  are  one  great  potential  brother¬ 
hood.  If  we  feel  bars  between  ourselves  and  these  guests 
from  foreign  lands,  we  may  believe  that  we  have  placed 
them  there  ourselves,  or  that  they  are  no  greater  than  the 
restraint  we  feel  in  our  own  society  when  we  meet  someone 
whose  special  interests  and  ideals  differ  somewhat  from  our 
own. 

There  is  a  third  type  of  person  who  always  asks  concern¬ 
ing  the  foreigner,  “Is  he  a  Christian?”  and  if  she  is  an  active 
propagandist,  she  exclaims  ardently,  “Why  send  mission¬ 
aries  to  foreign  lands  and  neglect  the  foreigners  who  come 
to  us?”;  or,  to  translate  literally,  “Why  send  missionaries 
abroad  when  the  benighted  heathen  is  in  our  midst?”  An 
unsympathetic  listener  is  tempted  to  indulge  in  malicious 
delight  when  such  an  enthusiast,  putting  the  inevitable 
question  to  a  foreigner,  “Do  you  believe  in  Christ?”,  receives 
the  quiet  and  adequate  response,  “We  believe  in  all  great 
men.” 

My  last  class  includes  all  those  who  look  upon  our  foreign 
lads  as  comrades  and  friends;  with  them  the  most  diverse 
races  and  nationalities  find  a  home,  and  a  confirmation  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  all  of  us  that  God  is  present  everywhere 
and  that  He  is  love.  It  is  this  spirit  of  brotherhood  that  has 
brought  eager  learners  to  our  campus,  and  sent  them  away. 
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not  Christians  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  true  believers  in  a 
broad  sense.  Those  who  hold  the  view  that  no  one  people 
have  a  monopoly  of  truth  are  fortunate  in  that  they  do  not 
feel  the  need  to  attend  to  the  souls  of  foreigners,  but  can 
concentrate  on  that  more  needy  organ,  the  heart.  That 
the  foreigner  appreciates  most  a  show  of  sympathy  is  clear 
when  we  consider  that  he  is  many  miles  from  home,  and 
destined  to  spend  several  months  or  years  among  an  appar¬ 
ently  cold,  unsympathetic  race  of  beings,  most  of  whom 
have  never  taken  more  than  a  peep  out  of  their  own  shells. 
They  come  here  to  study  technical  subjects,  but  I  know  that 
in  some  cases,  at  least,  their  most  treasured  acquisition  is 
the  revelation  that  comes  to  the  Chinese,  the  Hindu,  or  the 
Latin-American  when  he  feels  that  there  is  no  gulf  between 
him  and  his  American  friend.  “I  am  no  longer  a  citizen  of 
India,”  wrote  back  one  of  the  dearest  lads  I  have  ever  known, 
“My  friendship  with  you  makes  me  a  citizen  of  the  world.” 
And  we  echo  gratefully,  our  friendship  and  love  for  you  make 
us  citizens  of  the  world.  We  have  been  allowed  to  cheat 
time  and  antedate  the  millenium. 

Right  here  I  will  throw  a  few  pictures  on  the  screen  to 
illustrate  more  or  less  definitely  how  one  may  travel  or  in¬ 
habit  foreign  lands  while  living  quietly  at  home.  We  have 
invited  as  guests  to  tea  our  first  foreign  acquaintances,  three 
handsome  and  gifted  young  gentlemen  from  India.  Six 
o’clock  arrives;  everything  is  ready  for  a  little  feast — but  no 
guests.  Six-fifteen  and  all  is  quiet  (but  not  so  well;  the 
potatoes  are  feeling  chilly).  Six-thirty,  the  gravy  begins 
to  age.  Six-forty-five,  host  and  hostess  are  weary  with  look¬ 
ing  down  the  empty  street.  They  smile  questioningly  at  one 
another:  perhaps  foreigners  are  queer.  At  seven  o’clock  the 
door  bell  rings  out  a  surprize  and  three -very  festive  young 
gentlemen  enter.  Months  after,  when  we  were  talking  over 
old  tirnes  with  one  of  these  lads,  we  had  their  tardiness 
explained.  “We  were  all  ready  to  come,”  he  told  us,  “but 
Mr.  Bose  held  us  back.  He  said  that  in  this  country  one 
was  not  expected  to  appear  punctually  in  response  to  such  an 
invitation.  If  we  did,  Americans  would  consider  us  greedy.” 
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A  second  interesting  experience  occurred  at  holiday  time. 
It  is  New  Year’s  Eve.  At  about  nine  o’clock  the  door  bell 
rings,  and  when  I  answer  it,  I  find  a  Japanese  student  at  the 
door,  package  in  hand.  He  will  not  come  in,  but  hands  me 
the  package  with  the  explanation,  “This  is  our  custom  at 
home  on  New  Year’s  Eve,’’  and  disappears  in  the  night. 
As  I  gaze  after  him,  holding  the  gifts  in  my  hand,  I  feel  that 
in  some  simple  way  I  have  been  transported.  America  and 
the  world  of  winter  have  disappeared:  it  is  the  New  Year 
and  I  am  in  Japan.  This  suggests  another  mysterious 
visitor,  this  time  a  Hindu.  It  was  when  our  little  boy  was  a 
tiny,  nameless  baby  only  two  or  three  weeks  old.  When  we 
opened  the  door  Christmas  morning,  on  the  sill  lay  a  package 
containing  several  well-chosen  gifts  under  a  tiny  Christmas 
tree  and  a  card  inscribed  in  bold  letters,  “To  him  whom  I 
today  name  Mohan.’’  “In  our  province,’’  he  explained  later, 
“the  name  that  is  first  suggested  for  a  baby  is  the  one  he  is 
given.’’ 

It  is  a  most  unique  experience  to  be  a  guest  when  a  group 
of  foreign  students  entertains.  Nothing  could  be  more  de¬ 
lightful  than  the  cordiality  of  their  welcome,  their  brimming 
hospitality  and  determination  to  give  you  a  good  time.  One 
feels  like  a  royal  guest  at  some  Court  of  Joy  and  Friendliness. 
Here  one  catches  pleasant  glimpses  of  foreign  customs, 
games  such  as  are  played  on  similar  occasions  at  home  are 
enjoyed,  the  fortunate  receive  curios  as  prizes,  and  stories 
are  told  with  a  foreign  flavor  and  revealing  novel  points  of 
view.  One  such  I  heard  a  short  time  ago  at  a  party  at  the 
Chinese  Students  Club  House: 

Once  upon  a  time  Confucius  established  a  Celestial  Heavenly 
Empire  on  the  outer  walls  of  which  he  inscribed  the  declaration, 
“One  cent  is  the  same  as  a  thousand  dollars;  one  minute  is  the 
same  as  a  thousand  years.’’  Soon  after  an  American  arrived 
at  the  gateway  and  asked  for  admission.  The  porter,  after 
some  questioning,  found  him  worthy  and  allowed  him  to  pass. 
Making  his  way  at  once  to  the  throne  of  Confucius,  the  American 
took  a  penny  from  his  pocket,  and  announced  smartly,  “Here  is 
one  cent;  I  would  like  to  exchange  it  for  a  thousand  dollars.’’ 
“Wait  a  minute,’’  quietly  answered  Confucius. 
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If  anyone  desires  to  prepare  for  a  diplomatic  career,  a  very 
good  place  of  preparation  is  a  great  cosmopolitan  university. 
Here  one  can  come  in  contact  with  representatives  from 
foreign  countries  and  enjoy  an  intimacy  more  free  and  unre¬ 
strained  than  is  possible  in  the  outside  world.  Such  contact 
early  compels  one  to  lay  aside  his  ignorant  prejudices  and 
adopt  an  attitude  of  sympathy  and  respect.  If  he  really 
knows  a  foreigner,  he  realizes  that  the  feelings  of  no  one 
nationality  are  to  be  tampered  with,  nor  any  looked  upon 
with  condescension  or  antipathy.  It  is  the  custom  among  a 
large  class  in  this  country  to  refer  detractingly  or  deprecat- 
ingly  to  the  Mexicans,  and  recent  events  have  not  lessened 
the  tendency.  Yet  when  I  recall  the  representatives  this 
unhappy  country  has  sent  us,  I  am  grateful  for  the  memory 
of  many  bright,  naive,  artistic,  chivalrous  spirits.  One 
quality  you  may  be  sure  of  in  our  Mexican  student — he  loves 
music. 

But  I  have  heard  it  said,  “I  wouldn’t  know  what 
to  say  to  these  foreigners  if  they  came  to  my  house.  I 
wouldn’t  know  what  to  do.”  And  I  answer,  “Yes,  you 
would;  you  would  love  them.”  Love  them  for  their  very 
human  deficiencies  and  needs,  as  well  as  for  their  genial 
social  qualities. 

Among  all  our  foreigners,  the  Hindus  are,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  richly  endowed  and  the  most  mature  spiritually. 
They  come  with  cargoes  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  riches, 
suggesting  the  highest  and  most  mature  type  of  civilization. 
This  is  not  at  all  strange  or  startling,  for  our  lads  from  India 
represent  the  oldest  civilization  of  the  world  and  the  richest 
spiritual  inheritance,  having  its  roots  in  ages  unchronicled. 
“What  happy  faces  these  Hindu  boys  have,”  remarked  an 
elderly  American,  “I  never  see  them  but  they  are  smiling.” 
He  referred  to  the  almost  unvarying  serenity  of  their  counte¬ 
nances,  the  same  peace  and  serenity  which  shines  in  the 
statues  of  the  Buddha  centuries  old,  which  is  the  charm  of 
the  seventh  century  paintings  of  domestic  life  in  the  Caves  of 
Ajanta,  and  which  is  their  natural  inheritance  despite  the 
storms  that  have  swept  their  lovely  country. 
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In  his  novel,  Those  about  trench,  Dr.  Lewis  of  Chicago  has 
recognized  the  dramatic  circumstance  in  this  coming  to¬ 
gether  of  foreigners  in  the  college  community,  and  has  intro¬ 
duced  as  his  principal  characters  a  very  cleverly  differentiated 
group  from  a  half  dozen  different  countries.  They  are 
brought  together  in  a  common  caravansary  under  the  care  of 
Dr.Trench,  the  Adviser  of  Foreign  Students  at  the  Medical 
School.  In  this  volume.  Dr.  Lewis  tends  to  confirm  a  sus¬ 
picion  one  is  inclined  to  hold  that  the  finest  type  of  Chinese  is 
born  with  a  book  of  etiquette  in  place  of  a  heart.  That  this 
statement  may  not  seem  absurd,  let  me  hasten  to  affirm 
that  for  most  purposes  a  good  book  of  etiquette  is  a  very  ade¬ 
quate  substitute  for  a  heart.  I  have  in  mind  one  of  our 
Chinese  boys,  a  sensitive,  poetical  soul,  who  was  a  student 
when  my  little  girl  was  a  mere  baby.  Whenever  I  met  him 
on  the  street,  he  would  inquire  in  the  softest  and  most  gentle 
of  voices,  “How  is  Miss  Seymour?”  From  the  Hindu,  just  as 
sensitive,  but  less  formal,  the  question  would  come  more 
sweetly,  “How  is  sister?” 

Of  all  our  foreigners,  the  Hindu  is  most  humane  and 
democratic.  His  humanity  embraces  in  its  tenderness  not 
only  his  fellow  beings,  but  includes  all  living  creatures.  As 
an  example,  I  may  relate  how  a  lovely  young  man  from  Cash- 
mere,  when  an  American  friend  threatened  a  small  insect 
with  annihilation,  interposed  with  the  plea,  “Oh,  do  not 
hurt  it.”  His  plea  represents  a  point  of  view  so  opposed  to 
our  own  that  it  must  appear  either  absurd  or  awe-inspiring. 
And  yet  it  is  a  wholesome  point  of  view,  and  the  West,  along 
her  pragmatic  and  prosaic  pathway  of  progress,  is  gradually 
awakening  to  it.  As  a  result,  the  child  is  encouraged  to  study 
bird  and  insect  life  instead  of  being  allowed  to  destroy  it  as 
formerly.  It  is  the  first  step  towards  that  changed  rela¬ 
tionship  that  must  ensue  if  we  are  to  have  no  repetition  of 
the  terrible  European  war.  “Be  kind  to  all  living  creatures,” 
was  the  definite  teaching  of  Buddha  centuries  ago,  and  the 
two  great  nations  that  have  profited  most  by  his  teaching 
have  enjoyed  the  greatest  measure  of  peace.  Indeed,  they 
are  the  only  great  civilizations  that  have  survived  the  vicissi- 
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tudes  of  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  political  unhappiness, 
look  with  a  measure  of  calm  toward  the  future.  Unlike  the 
European,  the  Chinese  and  Hindu,  at  the  end  of  their  long 
reaches  of  time,  have  no  frenzied  feeling  that  unless  fortune 
smiles  today,  all  will  be  lost.  With  their  wonted  faith  and 
calm,  they  work  quietly  along,  believing  in  the  large  full 
years  to  come.  “It  is  always  Hong  Kong,  China;  it  can 
never  be  anything  else,”  remarked  one  of  our  Chinese  stu¬ 
dents,  turning  to  me  with  bright,  untroubled  gaze. 

There  are  many  lessons  we  may  learn  from  these  far- 
Eastern  peoples.  Years  ago.  Max  Muller,  the  famous  Orien¬ 
talist  of  Oxford,  paid  this  tribute: 

If  I  were  asked  under  what  sky  the  human  mind  has  most 
fully  developed  some  of  its  choicest  gifts,  has  most  deeply  pon¬ 
dered  on  the  greatest  problems  of  life  ...  I  should  point  to 
India.  And  if  I  were  to  ask  myself  from  what  literature  we,  here 
in  Europe,  we,  who  have  been  nurtured  almost  exclusively  on  the 
thoughts  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  one  Semitic  race,  the 
Jewish,  may  draw  that  corrective  which  is  most  wanted  to 
make  our  inner  life  more  perfect,  more  comprehensive,  more 
universal,  in  fact,  more  truly  human,  a  life  not  for  this  life 
only — but  a  transfigured  and  eternal  life — again  I  should  point 
to  India. 

To  those  who  would  ask,  what  about  the  political  depen¬ 
dence  of  India?  we  can  respond  by  bidding  them  glance  back 
over  history  and  remark  how  in  every  nation  the  life  of  a 
people  rises  and  falls,  now  a  daytime  period  of  splendid 
achievement,  now  a  twilight  pei  iod  when  it  appears  to  slum¬ 
ber.  One  must  consider,  also,  that  there  are  many  kinds  of 
dependence,  and  many  kinds  of  liberty  for  a  nation  to  safe¬ 
guard  and  preserve.  It  may  even  prove  that  that  nation 
is  safest  to  posterity  which,  even  at  a  time  of  political  de¬ 
pendence,  has  succeeded  in  safeguarding  her  intellectual 
and  spiritual  freedom,  today  manifested  so  triumphantly 
for  India  in  the  achievement  of  such  scientists  as  Dr.  Jagadis 
Chunder  Bose,  and  in  the  poetry  of  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
Truly,  day  is  again  dawning  for  the  motherland  when  she 
speaks  in  such  artless  yet  matchless  song. 
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During  the  past  year,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  business 
men’s  clubs  in  the  big  cities  sent  in  to  the  university  for 
foreign  students  to  come  out  and  tell  them  about  industrial 
conditions  in  their  home  countries.  Even  earlier,  and  with 
a  like  interest  and  enthusiasm,  women’s  organizations  in 
many  a  little  prairie  town,  requested  speakers  from  foreign 
countries  to  talk  on  Social  Conditions,  the  Position  of 
Woman,  Religious  Beliefs,  Education,  and  kindred  subjects. 
The  alert,  keen-minded  American  has  not  been  slow  to 
recognize  that  a  cosmopolitan  university  is  a  port  of  exchange 
for  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  social  commodities.  He  has 
made  of  the  foreign  student  a  real,  tho  unconscious  mission¬ 
ary,  coming  to  us  from  distant  lands  with  precious  tidings 
of  life.  As  one  remarks  the  increasing  interest  being  mani¬ 
fested  toward  the  foreigner,  one  becomes  conscious  of  a 
movement  which  may  become  to  the  future  of  the  West 
what  the  Renaissance  was  to  Western  Europe.  Only,  instead 
of  the  Greek  learning,  the  source  of  inspiration  will  be  still 
farther  east,  and  come  from  China  and  India. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  recent  lecture  tour 
of  Dr.  Bose  in  the  West  suggested  to  our  scientists  the  need 
of  sending  their  students  to  work  in  the  laboratories  of  Cal¬ 
cutta.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  West  is  awaken¬ 
ing  to  the  beauty  and  richness  in  the  art  treasures  of  the 
East.  Last  September,  in  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
on  the  Art  of  Asia,  Lawrence  Binyon,  assistant  keeper  in 
the  British  Museum,  writes  that  “the  landscape  art  of  China, 
in  all  its  various  phases,  remains  in  richness  and  poetic  depth 
of  mood,  unsurpast  even  now.’’  A  like  appreciation  is  shown 
in  the  valuable  publication  of  the  Ajanta  Frescoes,  recently 
issued  by  the  India  Society  of  London.  The  large  portfolio 
of  this  publication  contains  many  reproductions  of  the 
remarkable  paintings  in  the  Ajanta  Caves,  which  represent 
the  most  important  and  finest  early  work  done  in  colors  in 
the  world. 

As  one  beholds  the  interest  and  friendliness  towards  for¬ 
eign  lands  and  foreign  people  increase,  one  begins  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  importance  and  potency  of  the  great  peace  organi- 
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zations,  and  to  ask  if  it  is  not  rather  in  these  natural  enthu¬ 
siasms  and  friendships  that  the  hope  of  the  future  lies;  if  it 
is  not  rather  these  quiet,  earnest,  worthy  students  from 
foreign  lands  who  are  the  shuttles  carrying  back  and  forth 
on  the  Loom  of  Time  the  intangible  threads  out  of  which 
will  be  woven  the  mystical  garment  of  peace.  As  we  open 
our  doors  to  welcome  the  foreign  student,  behind  him  we 
see  the  promise  of  the  day  when  the  culture  of  all  nations 
shall  be  widely  recognized  and  appreciated,  and  art  and 
literature  and  philosophy  receive  new  inspiration  and  take 
on  richer  and  fuller  life.  And,  as  in  the  seed  there  are  faint 
lines  foretelling  the  perfect  flower,  so  in  our  friendly  meeting 
of  hands,  we  foreshadow  the  time  when  our  American  Repub¬ 
lics  will  be  justified  to  the  world.  In  that  day  the  slavery 
of  nations  shall  no  longer  exist;  the  chains  of  imperialism 
with  which  one  nation  binds  to  her  other  nations,  shall  be 
broken,  and  internationalism,  or  the  democracy  of  nations, 
come  to  birth. 

M.  F.  Seymour 


Urbana,  Illinois 
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MAGNITUDE  AND  RATE  OF  ALLEGED 
CHANGES  AT  ADOLESCENCE  i 

Please  answer  every  one  of  the  questions  below.  If  your  answer  is  only  a 
random  guess,  mark  it  D.  If  you  are  in  much  doubt  about  an  answer,  mark 
it  C.  If  you  are  fairly  sure  of  your  answer,  mark  it  B.  If  you  are  sure,  mark 
it  A. 

Consider  your  life  from  the  age  of  ten  to  the  present  time. 

I.  At  what  age  were  careers,  plans,  vocations,  trades  most  dwelt  upon? 


. Least? . 

3.  At  what  age  was  home  most  attractive? . Least? . 

5.  At  what  age  was  parental  influence  greatest? . Least? . 

7.  At  what  age  have  your  friendships  been  deepest? . Least  deep? 


9.  At  what  age  were  you  most  selfish? . Least? 


II.  At  what  age  have  you  felt  the  most  impulses  to  reform  self,  others,  religion, 
state,  and  society? . Fewest? 

13.  At  what  age  have  you  felt  the  strongest  inclination  to  do  your  duty? 
. Weakest? . 

15.  At  what  age  have  you  felt  the  strongest  inclinations  to  go  on  missions? 


. Weakest? . 

17.  At  what  age  have  you  felt  the  greatest  love  of  nature? . Least? 


19.  At  what  age  have  you  most  often  sought  solitude? . Least 

often? . 


21.  At  what  age  did  you  most  wish  to  be  a  painter  or  musician? 


Least? . 

23.  At  what  age  did  you  most  enjoy  reading? . Least? 

Date  of  answering  these  questions . 

Name . Age . 


Assuming  for  the  present  that  these  individuals  are  com¬ 
petent  to  judge  from  memory  concerning  the  matters  in 

* 

*  The  facts  to  be  reported  in  this  article  were  obtained  from  the  answers 
to  the  following  questions  given  by  sixty-six  men,  teachers  or  superintendents 
of  schools. 
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question,  we  have  data  whereby  to  test  suppositions  about 
certain  so-called  adolescent  phenomena. 

For  example,  it  is  often  stated  that  the  home  suddenly 
loses  greatly  in  attractiveness  from  fifteen  to  eighteen. 
How  far  this  is  the  case  may  be  estimated  from  Table  I 
which  gives  the  frequency  of  mention  of  each  age  under 
“Home  most  attractive”  and  “Home  least  attractive.” 


TABLE  I 


Frequencies  of  different  years  in  ratings  for  When  was  home  most 
attractive?  and  When  was  home  least  attractive? 


Most 

Least 

Balance  Favoring 
Least  Attractive 

10 

5 

4 

—  I 

1 1  or  12 

8 

5 

-3 

13  or  14 

4 

6 

+2 

15  or  16 

12 

10 

—2 

17  or  18 

9 

8 

—  I 

19  or  20 

2 

II 

+9 

21  or  22 

I 

3 

+2 

23  or  24 

2 

5 

+3 

25  or  later 

18 

10 

-8 

It  appears  that  there  is  no  marked  epoch  in  development 
when  home  is  less  attractive  than  earlier  or  later,  the  votes 
being  widely  scattered,  and  the  years  most  favored  being  the 
recipients  of  a  considerable  number  of  contrary  votes.  It 
appears  also  that  this  aversion  to  home  is,  so  far  as  our 
census  is  trustworthy,  characteristic  of  late  adolescence  and 
early  manhood  rather  than  of  the  years  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen. 

Contrast  this  case  with  that  of  friendships  shown  in 
Table  II. 

Here  there  is  a  clear  picture  of  the  fact  of  common  experi¬ 
ence  that  college  days  are  the  favored  epoch  for  friendships. 
The  votes  cluster  around  19-20  and  the  contrary  votes  are 
then  very,  very  few. 
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TABLE  II 

Frequencies  of  different  years  in  ratings  for  “When  were  friendships 
deepest”  and  “When  were  friendships  least  deep?” 


Most 

Least 

Balance  Favoring 
Most  Deep 

10 

0 

12 

—  12 

II  or  12 

2 

14 

—  12 

13  or  14 

3 

7 

-4 

15  or  16 

6 

6 

0 

17  or  18 

10 

2 

+8 

19  or  20 

17 

4 

+  13 

21  or  22 

8 

2 

+6 

23  or  24 

5 

2 

+3 

25  or  later 

13 

II 

+2 

The  clustering  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  however,  by  my 
method  of  counting  the  votes.  This  must  now  be  explained. 
For  any  vote  the  median  year  was  taken,  so  that  16,  15  to  17, 
14  to  18,  13  to  19,  and  12  to  20  would  all  alike  be  court  ted 
as  votes  in  favor  of  16  as  the  year  when  friendships  were 
deepest. 

Consider  now  the  impulse  to  reform  self,  others,  religion, 
and  the  like,  and  the  inclination  to  go  on  missions.  Of  the 
sixty-six  who  were  asked,  five  would  not  even  hazard  a 
guess  in  the  former  case  and  twelve  would  not  in  the  latter. 
For  those  who  did  answer,  the  results  are  as  in  Table  III. 

TABLE  III 


Choice  of  epochs  for  reforming  and  missionary  tendencies 


Impulses  to  Reform 

Inclination  to  be  a  Missionary 

Most 

Least 

Balance  Favor¬ 
ing  Most 

Most 

Least 

j 

Balance  Favor¬ 
ing  Most 

10 

I 

-13 

2 

2 

0 

II  or  12 

I 

—  12 

I 

5 

-4 

13  or  14 

0 

-6 

4 

-3 

15  or  16 

4 

0 

3 

+7 

17  or  18 

18 

+  17 

4 

+6 

19  or  20 

9 

+8 

2 

+  13 

21  or  22 

8 

+7 

I 

+3 

23  or  24 

I 

3 

—2 

4 

-3 

25  or  over 

19 

18 

+  i 

29 

-19 
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As  in  the  case  of  friendship,  the  reports  justify  us  in 
speaking  of  an  epoch  or  age  for  impulses  to  preach  and 
reform,  provided  we  make  it  wide  enough  15-20  for  religious 
zeal  and  17-22  for  general  uplifting.  There  is  clustering  at 
these  ages  and  the  contrary  cases  are  clustered  elsewhere. 

Unselfishness  and  doing  one’s  duty,  we  may  note,  do  not 
parallel  reform  and  missionary  zeal  in  the  reports.  Their 
combined  record  (the  two  are  closely  alike)  is: 

TABLE  IV 


Choice  of  epoch  for  unselfishness  and  inclination  to  do  one's  duty 


Most 

Least 

Balance  Favoring 
Unselfishness 
and  Duty 

10 

2 

24 

—  22 

11  or  12 

3 

22 

-19 

13  or  14 

4 

14 

—  10 

15  or  16 

10 

23 

-13 

17  or  18 

12 

12 

0 

19  or  20 

14 

4 

+  10 

21  or  22 

7 

5 

+2 

23  or  24 

5 

I 

+4 

25  or  later 

62 

*5 

+47 

In  three  other  cases  there  is  a  fairly  clear  adolescent 
maximum  reported — consideration  of  careers  and  voca¬ 
tions,  desire  to  be  a  painter  or  musician,  and  seeking  solitude. 
As  might  be  expected,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  men  put 
the  date  of  greatest  vocational  thought  in  the  six  years 
from  fifteen  to  twenty,  inclusive. 

There  are  only  four  votes  of  “least”  for  these  six  years. 
The  love  of  solitude  has  twenty-one  votes  for  “most”  dur¬ 
ing  15  to  18,  inclusive,  and  only  four  for  “least,”  out  of  a 
total  of  fifty-seven  who  can  set  dates  at  all.  From  19  to  24, 
inclusive,  there  are  fifteen  “mosts”  and  seven  “leasts.” 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  years  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  are  an  epoch  of  greatest  intellectual  and  moral 
reorganization  following  the  relatively  settled  life  of  child¬ 
hood  and  preceding  the  relatively  tame  life  of  maturity. 
Those  who  write  concerning  the  intellectual  and  moral 
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changes  during  adolescence  are  vague  concerning  amounts 
of  change  and  concerning  the  dates  of  their  occurrence ;  but 
they  have  given  the  impression  that  the  changes  are  very 
great,  that  they  are  due  to  rapid  rises  and  falls,  and  that  the 
high  tide  of  adolescent  fervor  and  peculiarity  is  at  about 
sixteen.  So  far  as  our  evidence  may  be  trusted,  the  changes 
seem  to  be  rather  moderate  in  amount  and  in  rate;  and 
the  maximum  in  question  seems  to  be  at  eighteen  rather 
than  sixteen.  The  stock  descriptions  of  adolescent  longings, 
ambitions,  storm,  and  stress  and  the  like  seem  to  be  truer 
(or  less  false)  of  the  college  age  than  of  the  high  school  age. 

Leaving  out  vocational  interest,  whose  date  is  presumably 
largely  determined  by  environmental  customs,  friendship, 
zeal  for  reform,  and  love  of  solitude  are  the  most  closely 
associated  with  adolescence  of  the  traits  reported.  These 
are  placed  as  shown  in  Table  V  with  a  wide  range  and  a 
mode  at  from  eighteen  years  no  months  to  twenty  years 
no  months. 

TABLE  V 


Composite  for  friendship,  reform,  missionary  zeal,  and  love  of  solitude 


Most 

Least 

Balance  Favoring 
Most 

10 

‘  3 

37 

-34 

II  or  12 

6 

38 

-32 

13  or  14 

5 

20 

-15 

15  or  16 

32 

21 

+  11 

17  or  18 

52 

II 

+41 

19  or  20 

53 

12 

+41 

21  or  22 

25 

10 

+  15 

23  or  24 

12 

II 

+  i 

25  or  later 

53 

76 

-23 

Aversion  to  home  and  weakness  of  parental  influence 
show  an  even  greater  range  of  dates  and  surer  failure  to 
cluster  around  sixteen.  From  thirteen  to  eighteen,  inclusive, 
the  balance  is  almost  equal  between  “most”  and  “least,” 
the  age  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four,  inclusive,  being  far 
more  averse  to  home  and  more  uninfluenced  by  parental 
authority. 
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In  respect  to  selfishness,  unselfishness,  inclination  for  or 
against  duty,  and  love  of  nature,  the  years  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  are  not  distinctive,  nor  are  those  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one.  In  our  reports  neither  early  nor  late  adolescence 
is  specially  selfish,  unselfish,  moral  or  unmoral,  and  the  love 
of  nature  is  in  males  an  adult  affection.  The  facts  for  love 
of  nature  are  given  in  Table  VI. 

TABLE  VI 


Frequencies  of  different  years  in  ratings  for  greatest 
and  least  love  of  nature 


Greatest 

Least 

10 

I 

25 

II  or  12 

3 

15 

13  or  14 

4 

I 

15  or  16 

4 

7 

17  or  18 

4 

2 

19  or  20 

8 

4 

21  or  22 

2 

I 

23  or  24 

4 

I 

25  or  later 

31 

I 

The  enjoyment  of  reading  shows  a  wide  range  with  con¬ 
trary  votes  frequent,  being  neither  specially  strong  nor 
specially  weak  at  any  one  time. 

One  who  is  possest  by  the  notion  that  intellectual  and 
moral  development  progresses  by  sudden  leaps  may  object 
that  the  wide  ranges  of  maxima  shown  by  our  records  are 
really  the  result  of  compounding  sudden  great  changes  in 
individuals,  each  of  whom  has  his  genuine  new  birth  of  this 
or  that  trait,  but  at  a  date  peculiar  to  him.  This,  however, 
is  false.  Individuals  find  very  great  difficulty  in  choosing 
one  year  or  one  two-year  period  rather  than  another  for 
these  maxima.  If  left  to  themselves,  they  often  report  very 
wide  epochs,  such  as  “eighteen  to  twenty-five”  or  “from  twenty 
on,”  or  “fifteen  to  twenty-five”.  The  certitude  which  they 
attach  to  the  judgments  is  very  slight. 

Calling  A  •  substantial  certainty,  calling  E  a  mere  guess 
in  which  zero  confidence  is  felt,  and  calling  B,  C,  and  D 
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degrees  of  certainty  intermediate  and  spaced  to  make 
equal  intervals,  the  frequency  of  each  degree  of  certainty 
in  the  judgments  on  which  this  report  is  based,  is  as  follows: 
A,  eleven  per  cent;  B,  thirty-one  per  cent;  C,  thirty-two 
per  cent;  D,  eleven  per  cent,  and  E,  fifteen  per  cent. 

Moreover  there  is  positive  evidence  for  the  absence  of 
any  clearly  marked  acme  of  vocational  thought,  friendship, 
reforming  zeal  and  love  of  solitude  in  the  same  individual. 
For  twenty  individuals  taken  at  random,  the  reports  are  as 
shown  in  Table  VII.  No  one  of  these  displays  a  range  of 
less  than  four  years,  and  the  median  range  is  nine  years. 

TABLE  VII 


Individual  reports  of  age  of  maximum  for  five  traits 


Individual 

■ 

Solitude 

n 

A 

19 

18 

18 

B 

4 

B 

16 

19 

19 

BB 

9 

C 

18 

16 

20 

20 

4 

D 

18 

20 

40 

16 

24 

22 

E 

14 

18 

19 

19 

20 

6 

F 

12 

18 

18 

19 

18 

7 

G 

17 

15 

17 

18 

20 

5 

H 

18 

14 

20 

20 

18 

6 

I 

18 

21 

17 

26 

19 

9 

J 

15 

20 

18 

30 

18 

15 

K 

12 

15 

18 

20 

20 

8 

L 

18 

15 

28 

26 

17 

13 

M 

13 

25 

18 

26 

15 

12 

N 

14 

23 

20 

21 

27 

13 

0 

20 

24 

26 

22 

22 

6 

P 

18 

20 

17 

10 

18 

10 

Q 

19 

21 

16 

16 

15 

6 

R 

14 

22 

25 

16 

12 

13 

s 

16 

22 

22 

19 

38 

22 

T 

15 

20 

25 

28 

25 

13 

Consider  now  the  effect  of  the  selection  of  individuals, 
college  graduates  who  are  teachers,  and  of  the  errors  of 
memory,  and  of  the  use  of  a  single  year  (the  median  of  the 
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epoch  reported)  as  the  vote.  Men  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  sort  represented  in  our  selection  would  be  expected 
to  differ  from  the  general  population  toward  manifesting 
the  alleged  adolescent  burst  of  intellectual  and  moral 
interest  earlier  than  the  general  population.  They  would 
differ  little  in  the  date  of  impatience  at  parental  restraint, 
friendship  or  love  of  nature.  They  would  presumably  main¬ 
tain  unselfishness  and  love  of  reading  longer  and  increase 
their  strength  more  (or  decrease  it  less)  with  adult  years. 
Any  reasonable  allowances  for  these  facts  leaves  about 
where  it  was  our  contention  that  the  increase  in  intellectual 
vigor  and  moral  interests  and  the  impatience  at  restraint 
wax  gradually  and  wane  gradually  if  they  wane  at  all. 

The  errors  of  memory  so  far  as  they  are  at  random,  make 
the  reports  widen  the  dates  for  the  various  maxima.  So  far 
as  they  diverge  from  the  truth  toward  the  conventional  view, 
familiar  to  many  of  these  graduate  students  of  education, 
that  mental  growth  is  by  sudden  stages,  they  made  the 
reports  narrow  the  dates  unduly.  The  use  of  the  median 
year  of  the  epoch  reported  also  makes  the  reports  narrow 
the  dates  unduly.  On  the  whole,  these  three  factors  seem 
likely  to  be  neutral  in  combination. 

It  seems,  therefore,  fair  to  say  that  of  the  twelve  matters 
studied,  only  interest  in  vocations,  friendship,  reforming  zeal, 
and  love  of  solitude  are  specially  characteristic  of  adolesc¬ 
ence.  These  have  their  acme  at  eighteen,  twenty,  eighteen 
and  eighteen.  The  maximum  of  selfishness  comes  before  and 
that  for  unselfishness  comes  after  the  years  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-two.  So,  also,  with  desire  to  do  one’s  duty,  love 
of  nature  and  love  of  reading. 

We  must  conclude  then  that  the  intellectual  and  moral 
picture  of  the  high  school  boy  as  breaking  loose  from  home 
allegiance,  full  of  vast  enthusiasms,  perplexed  and  tender  in 
conscience,  and  the  like,  is  likely  to  prove  truer  of  the  college 
boy.  The  picture  of  these  changes  as  occurring  so  suddenly 
that  the  youth  is  a  mystery  to  himself,  seems  true  of  no  age. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  FACTORS  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  epoch-making  changes  that  are  now  taking  place  in 
education,  of  which  the  best  known  change  is  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  vocational  training,  have  two  chief  causes.  One  of 
them  is  the  growing,  perhaps  already  exaggerated,  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  industrial  factor  in  human  life.  The  other  lead¬ 
ing  cause  consists  of  the  recent  fruitful  investigations  of 
childhood  and  of  society.  The  commercial  world  has  rather 
suddenly  come  to  a  realization  that  there  are  limits  to  even 
our  most  abundant  material  resources.  The  necessity  of 
avoiding  waste  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  of  the  mines  and 
of  the  forests  has  created  an  impatient  demand  for  exact 
knowledge  of  their  nature,  of  the  variety  of  their  uses,  of 
the  causes  underlying  their  raw  production  and  their  pro¬ 
cesses  of  manufacture.  The  study  of  the  child  and  of 
society  has  convinced  those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
results  that  there  are  vast  resources  in  human  nature  which 
education  has  been  ignoring.  Since  the  industrial  world 
began  to  look  about  for  means  of  solving  its  problem  of 
conservation,  educators  have  been  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  the  knowledge  and  interests  of  childhood  would  be 
reduced  to  a  form  more  applicable  to  the  industries  if  they 
could  be  put  into  practise  under  the  guidance  of  teachers. 
The  simultaneous  efforts  of  educators  and  of  men  of  the 
industries  are  what  has  given  this  movement  its  present 
impetus. 

Thru  this  change  the  world  is  rediscovering  the  fact  that 
the  educational  standards  that  meet  the  needs  of  one  genera¬ 
tion  are  not  only  inadequate  but  are  also  sometimes  of  the 
wrong  kind  for  the  generations  that  follow.  There  was  a 
time  when  trained  warriors,  an  educated  priesthood  and 
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good,  wise  rulers  constituted  the  highest  ideals  in  education. 
But  when  the  common  people  began  to  claim  the  privilege 
of  framing  their  religious  creeds,  a  few  rudiments  of  edu¬ 
cation  were  necessary  to  that  end.  It  might  well  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  greater  knowledge  alone  has  made  religion 
more  dominant  in  the  lives  of  individuals  or  of  communities 
than  formerly.  Then  followed  the  assertion  of  the  right  of 
self-government.  The  educational  needs  thus  became  in¬ 
tensified  and  were  so  broadened  that  all  knowledge  became 
more  or  less  in  demand,  and  educators  have  never  since 
been  able  to  permanently  fix  any  limits  upon  the  kinds  or 
amounts  of  knowledge  for  the  common  people.  The  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  citizenship  were  deemed  sufficient  ground  for 
the  widening  of  common  knowledge  into  the  fields  of  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  and  political  studies.  But  as  yet  there  is 
very  little  intelligent  voting.  The  moralist  has  assured  us 
that  all  sin  is  due  to  ignorance.  This  has  been  the  basis 
for  the  claim  that  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  ethics, 
and  religion  should  be  obtained  by  all.  But  mere  knowledge 
has  not  yet  eradicated  or  remarkably  diminished  wrong¬ 
doing.  A  number  of  branches  have  been  added  to  give  chil¬ 
dren  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  with  the  vain  hope 
of  making  them  more  hygienic.  The  new  industrial  era  now 
enters  the  claim  that,  as  these  other  types  of  education 
have  proved  so  inefficient,  the  only  education  that  really 
repays  the  efforts  expended  upon  it  is  that  which  trains 
for  the  vocations. 

The  leaders  of  each  of  these  worthy  interests  have  been 
convinced  that  knowledge  is  the  means  of  its  promotion, 
and  have  thus  made  the  spread  of  knowledge  practically  the 
exclusive  end  in  education.  To  be  remiss  in  a  moral  law 
or  to  vote  as  one’s  father  did  have  been  accepted  as  matters 
of  course;  but  to  assign  that  moral  injunction  to  the  wrong 
biblical  author,  or  to  be  ignorant  of  a  political  crisis  in  our 
national  history  has  been  deemed  sufficient  ground  for 
astonishment  and  ridicule.  Knowledge!  Education  has 
been  the  supplying  of  knowledge,  of  nothing  but  knowledge. 
It  requires  but  a  few  questions  to  find  that  this  is  the  opinion 
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that  determines  the  school-room  procedure  of  the  best 
equipt  and  most  experienced  teachers.  This  view  of  edu¬ 
cation  would  limit  educational  psychology  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  This  one-sided  con¬ 
ception  of  education,  this  unjustified  confidence  in  knowl¬ 
edge  as  the  exterminator  of  wrong  of  every  sort  is  due,  not 
merely  to  the  demands  of  the  general  public,  but  in  a  larger 
measure  to  the  extremely  intellectualistic  philosophy  and 
psychology  to  which  this  generation  has  unluckily  fallen 
heir.  We  human  beings  persistently  deceive  ourselves  in  the 
supposition  that  our  mental  life  is  almost  wholly  intellectual; 
that  we  thoughtfully  establish  our  points  of  view,  our 
religious,  moral,  and  political  sentiments;  that  we  weigh 
our  attitudes  toward  our  peers,  our  superiors,  and  even 
toward  our  inferiors  in  the  balance  of  rational  thought. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  impossible,  even  under  the  best  condi¬ 
tions,  for  reasoning  to  have  very  much  direct  influence  upon 
these  great  fundamental  strata  of  the  human  disposition. 
To  be  sure  we  use  facts  in  all  these  processes;  but  how  we 
use  them  depends  upon  conditions  wholly  outside  the  facts 
themselves,  conditions  imbedded  in  the  great  instinctive 
substrata  of  human  nature. 

The  goal  of  all  education  is,  therefore,  not  knowledge,  but 
human  happiness.  It  is  a  fundamental  fact  of  present-day 
psychology  that  only  the  man  who  is  well  adapted  to  his 
physical  and  social  environment  is  truly  happy.  When  an 
individual  becomes  discouraged  by  his  failure  to  adapt  him¬ 
self  financially  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  or  is  disappointed 
in  his  efforts  to  have  a  happy  home,  or  is  unable  to  prove 
himself  worthy  of  social,  of  political,  of  artistic,  or  of  literary 
distinction,  he  interests  himself  in  that  in  which  he  is  most 
successful,  and  thru  it  gains  a  measure  of  adaptation  in  life 
as  a  whole.  Therefore,  the  man  who  is  ill  adapted  except 
commercially,  ranks  the  preparation  for  his  kind  of  success 
far  above  all  other  education.  Likewise  the  one  who  has 
failed  in  material  things,  but  found  solace  in  spiritual 
achievements,  believes  that  his  is  the  only  kind  of  culture 
that  truly  satisfies  the  longings  of  God’s  creatures. 
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There  was  a  day  when  theology,  the  mysteries  of  the 
spiritual  realm,  were  learned  in  school,  and  law  and  medicine 
could  be  studied  at  home  or  in  the  office  of  a  practitioner. 
But  the  growth  of  knowledge  in  these  fields  has  made  it 
necessary  for  those  who  have  ambitions  in  law  or  in  medicine 
to  attend  the  higher  schools  for  their  training.  Even  teachers 
are  tardily  awakening  to  the  fact  that  special  instruction 
in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  supplies  many  elements  of 
success  in  their  profession  that  the  old  plan  fails  to  provide. 
However,  in  spite  of  this  admission  that  schooling  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  professions,  and  regardless  of  the  marvelous 
growth  in  other  fields  of  knowledge,  instruction  in  subjects 
that  may  not  lead  to  a  professional  career  is  not  ranked  as 
cultural.  There  remains  the  primitive  idea  that  real  edu¬ 
cation,  culture,  has  to  do  only  with  the  spiritual.  To  hold 
this  view  one  must  take  for  granted  the  obsolete  assumption 
that  things  of  the  spirit  are  infinitely  remote  from  the  affairs 
of  everyday  life,  that  culture  is  training  for  a  better  world 
than  ours,  and  that,  therefore,  whatever  contributes  to  the 
one  can  not  contribute  to  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  the 
word  culture  has  lost  all  meaning,  unless  it  is  allowed  to 
signify  the  training  of  the  whole  endowment  of  inborn  ten¬ 
dencies  until  they  are  proportionate  to  the  demands  of  the 
individual’s  needs.  To  limit  education  to  the  transference 
of  facts,  and  these  the  facts  of  one  peculiar  kind,  is  to  shut 
one’s  eyes  to  the  manifold  human  interests  that  would 
remain  unsatisfied,  the  multitudinous  possibilities  for  happi¬ 
ness  that  need  cultivation  and  guidance,  the  instinctive 
forces  that  will  necessarily  find  expression,  whether  or  not 
that  expression  is  directed  by  intelligence,  moral  habit,  and 
healthy  feeling. 

I  have  opened  this  article  with  a  discussion  of  aims  in 
education  because  they  are  changing  and  also  because, 
altho  psychology  is  one  of  the  conditioning  factors  of  edu¬ 
cation,  the  problems  of  psychology  are  predetermined  in  a 
large  measure  by  the  contemporary  trend  of  education.  If 
the  present  aim  in  education  is  not  to  enthrone  in  the  soul 
a  mystic,  indefinable  something,  but  to  supplement  nature’s 
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equipment  for  adaptation  in  the  manner  demanded  by  the 
individual’s  environment,  the  degree  to  which  vocational 
education  can  be  serviceable  may  not  be  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine.  It  requires  but  little  study  of  man,  with  the  methods 
and  point  of  view  supplied  by  modern  sciences,  to  become 
convinced  that  his  body  and  soul,  instead  of  being  segregated 
as  philosophy  has  formerly  thought  them,  and  instead  of 
being  the  foes  that  theology  has  pictured  them,  have  emerged 
into  their  present  form  side  by  side.  They  are  like  some 
ever-congenial  couple,  whose  long  life  together  has  mutually 
modified  them  until  their  walk,  their  attitudes,  their  ges¬ 
tures,  and  their  facial  expressions,  until  their  ways  of  think¬ 
ing,  their  opinions,  emotions,  and  impulses  have  become  as 
those  of  one  person ;  and  to  the  degree  that  they  have  unlike 
qualities,  these  supplement  each  other. 

The  indications  are  equally  plentiful  that  this  psycho¬ 
physical  organism  has  somehow  become  remarkably  molded 
into  the  form  demanded  by  the  world  in  which  it  dwells. 
As  there  are  the  proper  digestive  fluids  for  foods  that  the 
earth  supplies,  likewise  there  are  the  appropriate  instincts 
to  adapt  the  person  to  this  terrestrial  environment.  In  so 
far  as  there  are  differences -in  physical  objects  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  or  variations  in  the  social  demands  of 
successive  generations,  the  instincts  that  respond  to  these 
stimuli  are  capable  of  transformation  into  habits  that  are 
suited  to  the  special  conditions.  The  transformation  of 
these  more  or  less  flexible  instincts  thru  vocational  training 
into  concepts,  or  habit^  of  thought,  into  sentiments,  or 
habits  of  feeling,  and  into  motives  or  habits  of  action  is, 
therefore,  the  subject  of  our  discussion. 

At  first  the  powers  of  the  child  are  insufficient  to  provide 
for  anyone  but  himself,  and  he  is  innately  unwilling  to  share 
his  possessions  unless  he  can  thus  gain  greater  benefits  for 
himself.  It  must  be  granted  that  the  child  possesses  some  of 
the  lower  social  instincts  in  a  moderate  degree,  such  as  mere 
gregariousness  or  the  tendency  to  be  with  others  of  his  kind, 
and  a  crude  impulse  to  please.  But  he  is  decidedly  deficient 
in  the  many  sympathetic  and  cooperative  tendencies  and 
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in  the  capacity  to  appreciate  social  situations  and  problems. 
The  child  is  considerate  of  others  only  when  conduct  of  the 
opposite  kind  brings  upon  himself  bodily  pain.  A  number 
of  years  ago  efforts  were  made,  on  the  basis  of  the  culture 
epoch  theory,  to  furnish  the  child  an  opportunity  to  repeat 
the  history  of  the  race  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
natural  course  of  his  development.  Since  that  theory  has 
lost  much  of  its  earlier  psychological  standing,  many  of  the 
invalid  elements  of  this  device  have  been  retained  in  some 
localities  in  the  manual  training  of  the  lower  grades  with  the 
mistaken  idea  that  they  will  convey  to  the  child,  among  other 
results,  a  comprehension  of  the  social  fabric  and  of  his  social 
obligations  arising  therefrom.  This  is  but  another  case  of 
supposing  that  knowledge  that  is  poured  in  constitutes  edu¬ 
cation  without  there  being  any  necessity  for  response  from 
the  child’s  inborn  nature.  Therefore,  the  appeal  made  to 
the  child  by  the  history  of  these  primitive  occupations  can 
be  nothing  but  that  of  a  story  of  the  quaint  doings  of  queer, 
ancient  peoples.  But  this  mere  story  interest  of  childhood 
is  often  misinterpreted  by  teachers  to  be  the  thrill  of  identity 
of  the  child’s  instinctive  record  of  race  history  with  present 
social  problems.  The  child  may  learn  to  relate  the  details 
so  that  they  reflect  the  teacher’s  point  of  view  as  tho  it 
were  his  own.  But  the  assumption  that  he  thus  becomes 
socialized  is  warranted  neither  by  the  psychological  facts 
nor  by  the  products  of  the  method. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  if  habits  of  consideration 
for  others  and  of  cooperation  with  others  are  not  fixt  during 
childhood,  thru  the  inherent  desire  to  please,  the  opposite 
type  of  habit  is  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence.  The 
acquisition  of  good  social  habits  after  the  higher  social 
instincts  become  available  is  made  doubly  difficult  and 
doubtful  if  such  a  course  is  obstructed  by  previously  acquired 
habits  that  are  unsocial.  For  example,  any  child  will  have 
companions  by  reason  of  his  instinctive  gregariousness, 
even  tho  he  must  exchange  for  them  a  third  of  his  individul 
liberties.  Having  companions,  he  will  earn  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  value  among  them  at  almost  any  cost,  because 
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of  his  inborn  approbativeness.  Moreover,  he  will  loyally 
defend  his  friends  and  what  belongs  to  them  because  what¬ 
ever  compromises  them  in  any  way  compromises  him.  Chil¬ 
dren  may  learn  early  that  the  way  to  avoid  personal  injury 
at  the  hand  of  another  is  to  refrain  from  injuring  anyone 
else,  and  the  way  to  have  faithful  friends  is  to  deal  honorably 
with  them.  By  the  formation  of  habits  of  responding  in 
these  ways,  children  act  as  tho  they  appreciated  the  needs 
of  others  and  were  generously  supplying  them.  Children 
are  thus  made  endurable  members  of  a  home  or  of  a  com¬ 
munity  to  await  the  instincts  that  appear  at  about  the  age 
of  thirteen  years,  by  means  of  which  they  may  become  willing 
to  serve  society  for  its  own  sake.  Vocational  training  de¬ 
mands  such  cooperation  as  will  develop  this  kind  of  habit, 
because  several  pupils  must  use  the  same  equipment  to  a 
large  extent,  and  because  problems  must  sometimes  be  solved 
by  the  united  action  of  a  whole  group. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  vocational  training  during 
childhood  will  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  selfish  instincts  as 
to  over-develop  them.  One  who  has  never  had  a  ravenous 
appetite  can  not  sympathize  very  deeply  with  the  hungry. 
Any  person  who  has  never  been  selfish  enough  to  feel  bitter 
towards  the  whole  world  because  of  a  personal  loss  or  dis¬ 
appointment  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  aid  others  who  are 
overwhelmed  by  misfortune.  One  can  rejoice  with  those 
who  have  achieved  only  in  proportion  to  the  self-approval 
that  he  has  felt  over  his  own  achievements.  Thus  the  unpar¬ 
alleled  selfishnesses  of  childhood  are  preparations  for  the 
social  sympathies  of  youth.  If  society  had  not  recently 
groA\Ti  more  complex,  if  its  social  demands  upon  each  person 
were  not  greater,  and  if  civilization  had  not  relieved  the 
individual  of  much  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  himself, 
the  innate  selfishness  of  childhood  and  the  unselfishness  of 
youth  could  counterbalance  each  other  in  the  adult  without 
any  educational  help.  Vocational  education,  by  the  creation 
of  situations  that  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  actual  life 
of  its  period,  brings  about  this  needed  counterpoise  between 
these  two  unlike  instincts.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
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the  training  arising  from  lifelike  circumstances  in  school. 
Several  years  ago  in  Eastern  New  York  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  neighboring  villages  in  which  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  raise  small  fruits  because  of  the  pilfering  habits  of  the 
youths.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of  the  villages 
persuaded  the  board  of  education  to  present  each  pupil 
with  a  small  fruit  tree.  The  pilfering  ceased  at  once,  thru 
a  more  or  less  tacit  understanding  that  he  who  would  not 
have  the  first  fruits  of  his  tree  stolen  must  refrain  from 
stealing  fruit.  Thus  the  socioselfish  right  to  own  property 
became  recognized. 

Among  the  social  instincts  that  make  their  appearance 
in  youth,  the  strongest,  most  efficient  minister  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  family.  A  parent-like  concern  for  the  safety  of 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  is  present  in  a  small  degree  in 
very  early  childhood,  and  becomes  a  prominent  instinct  of 
the  early  teens.  This  instinct  and  imitative  play  prepare 
in  a  measure  for  the  important  responsibilities  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  Girls  of  the  seventh  grade  are  in  that  important  stage 
of  mental  transition  into  adolescence  in  which  their  likes 
and  dislikes  are  highly  capable  of  being  molded.  Even  tho 
they  may  be  too  young  to  be  benefited  much  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  by  instruction  in  domestic  science,  it  is  the  time  to 
generate  interests  and  to  cultivate  tastes  that  will  be  far 
more  essential  to  good  housekeeping  than  the  knowledge 
that  is  usually  supposed  to  be  all-important. 

The  instincts  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
are  weaker  and  less  efficient  than  those  for  the  family.  Besides, 
civilization  has  shifted  from  the  home  to  the  community, 
not  only  many  of  the  great  and  small  manufacturing  tasks 
formerly  burdening  the  home,  but  it  has  also  relieved  the 
parents  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  instruction 
of  children,  and  entrusted  these  vital  responsibilities  to 
society.  The  social  instincts  are  decidedly  inadequate  to 
meet  these  natural  and  acquired  obligations  without  being 
enormously  strengthened,  modified,  and  refined  by  educa¬ 
tion.  Efforts  to  socialize  the  child  usually  have  failed  to 
a  discouraging  degree  because  it  was  not  known  that  he  was 
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striving  for  the  satisfaction  of  selfish  desires  even  during  his 
seemingly  generous  moments.  The  new  consignment  of 
instincts  in  the  early  teens  includes  many  of  the  altruistic 
sort.  This  meeting  in  the  same  person  of  the  old  self-pro¬ 
moting  tendencies  with  the  new  group  of  instincts  results 
at  first  in  extreme  resignation  to  sympathy,  generosity,  and 
altruism  on  one  occasion  and  to  selfishness  in  another  prac¬ 
tically  identical  situation.  Early  youth  is  a  veritable  Dr. 
Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde.  Occasionally  the  puzzled  mind  be¬ 
comes  the  battle-ground  between  two  armies  of  emotions. 
When  the  adolescent  is  not  understanding  himself  and  is 
misunderstood  by  his  elders,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the 
battle  frequently  fails  to  end  as  it  should,  with  a  treaty 
that  harmonizes  the  claims  of  both  belligerants.  This,  and 
not  the  childhood  period,  therefore,  is  the  opportune  time 
for  the  social  training  that  the  advocates  of  vocational 
education  talk  so  much  about.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  time 
when  manual  arts  are  usually  taught  for  their  own  sake, 
or  simply  to  give  skill  and  thus  to  prepare  for  bread-winning. 
The  individual  and  the  social  are  truly  and  inherently 
wedded  in  this  natural  manner.  Neither  the  marriage  day 
nor  the  ceremony  can  be  chosen  either  by  the  child  or  by 
his  elders.  The  tryst  and  betrothal  were  achieved  many, 
many  centuries  before  his  birth.  The  union  between  the 
individual  and  the  social  in  his  nature  is  solemnized  thru 
the  dawning  of  the  social  instincts  during  the  period  of 
adolescence.  Therefore,  we  can  not  educate  the  young  per¬ 
son  into  relation  with  society;  we  can  only  educate  him 
within  that  relation.  It  is,  then,  wasteful  of  effort  to  try 
to  socialize  the  child  and  not  the  youth,  and  equally  useless 
to  endeavor  to  put  into  the  youth  what  is  already  there 
waiting  to  be  properly  exercised  and  guided  and  thus  trained. 
Such  training  can  be  brought  about  only  by  creating  multi¬ 
tudes  of  situations  in  which  cooperation  is  necessary.  In 
the  school-room  social  assistance  is  seldom  allowable.  But 
in  the  shop,  the  laboratory,  the  kitchen  and  the  school  gar¬ 
den  many  of  the  tools  must  be  used  in  common ;  there  must 
be  freedom  of  movement;  work  must  proceed  according  to 
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general,  as  well  as  individual  plans;  and  there  must  be  more 
or  less  union  of  all  efforts,  toward  single  ends.  The  minds 
of  the  pupils  are  gorged  with  interest,  and  their  hands  are 
reddened  with  effort;  and  for  this  reason  there  can  be  that 
freedom  from  restraint  which  is  an  ideal  condition  for  the 
natural  growth  of  habits  of  cooperation. 

The  forms  of  emulation  and  of  the  desire  for  social  ap¬ 
proval  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  planning  and  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  physical  objects  in  vocational  training  are  of 
quite  a  different  and  healthier  sort  than  are  the  forms  all 
too  common  in  study  and  recitation,  because,  it  being  easier 
to  detect  shoddy  manual  work,  the  pupil  is  judged,  not  so 
much  by  his  teacher,  as  by  his  final  product.  This  prompts 
honest  competition  and  guarantees  approval  according  to 
clearly  distinguishable  degrees  of  increased  efficiency,  where¬ 
as  degrees  of  mere  mental  excellence  and  growth  in  intel¬ 
lectual  ability  are  necessarily  guessed  at  in  the  school-room 
rather  than  measured.  It  is  much  more  possible  as  well  as 
pedagogically  more  ideal  than  striving  for  the  teacher’s 
standard  of  achievement  to  have  a  pupil  try  out  his  present 
powers  in  comparison  with  his  own  former  powers,  and  to 
do  this  when  the  criteria  of  measurement  of  both  can  be  in 
the  form  of  perceivable  objects,  side  by  side.  Vocational 
education  is,  therefore,  less  liable  than  the  older  kind  to 
produce  conceit,  the  over-valuation  of  one’s  comparative 
worth.  Even  when  pupils  compete  with  each  other  in  voca¬ 
tional  tasks,  either  individually  or  in  teams,  the  contest  is 
more  likely  to  be  healthy  in  its  results  than  are  the  so-called 
class  spirit,  and  the  barbarities  that  accompany  it,  which 
arise  from  kinds  of  education  that  furnish  few  normal  out¬ 
lets  for  the  instincts  for  activity  and  for  power.  Work  in 
a  group  makes  it  possible  to  undertake  larger  and  more  com¬ 
plex  problems,  and  furnishes  more  training  in  cooperation 
than  in  the  case  of  mere  neighborliness,  while  promoting 
separate  projects. 

There  is  a  group  of  instincts  that  nature  used  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  long  before  there  were  any  schools.  The 
primary  members  of  this  group  are  imitation,  play  and 
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curiosity.  Imitation,  because  it  is  a  primitive  and  powerful 
motive  to  effort  and  because  its  stimulus  is  the  mere  per¬ 
formance  of  the  desired  act  by  someone  else,  is  a  means 
of  easy  acquisition.  In  fact  it  is  so  easy  for  the  teacher  as 
well  as  for  the  pupil  to  employ,  that  it  readily  becomes  the 
only  habitual  mode  of  learning,  and  then  self-activity,  self- 
confidence,  and  all  the  other  phases  that  involve  initiative 
suffer  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Blue-prints  and  specifica¬ 
tions  are  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  good  results 
in  practical  life;  and  the  method  of  the  blue-print  and  pre¬ 
scribed  specifications  in  industrial  education  produces  arti¬ 
cles  of  furniture  that  compare  favorably  with  high-class, 
machine-made  stuff;  but  it  produces  boys  and  girls  who 
have  over-used  their  instinct  to  imitate  until  it  has  become 
a  benumbing  habit.  Incidents  that  illustrate  the  results  of 
too  much  imitation  are  numerous.  A  young  woman,  who  had 
learned  to  make  biscuits  in  cooking  school  with  a  recipe 
for  one  person  and  had  learned  the  prescribed  way  of  meas¬ 
uring  the  one-half  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  made  the 
biscuits  one  day  for  a  dinner  party  of  eight  persons.  Instead  of 
using  the  four  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  she  laboriously 
levelled  a  spoonful,  divided  it,  pushed  off  one-half,  and  used 
the  remaining  half,  and  repeated  this  process  eight  times. 
This  kind  of  mental  dyspepsia  is  prevalent  among  all  pupils 
who  have  been  long  afflicted  by  recipes,  specifications,  ever¬ 
lasting  principles,  and  blue-prints.  The  plans  for  the  pro¬ 
jects  undertaken  by  a  pupil  in  any  branch  of  vocational 
education  should  be  simple  enough  to  be  thought  out  by 
the  pupil  himself,  guided  by  as  few  suggestions  as  possible 
from  the  teacher.  This  method  will  necessarily  subtract 
from  the  usual  quality  of  the  material  output  of  beginning 
classes  in  school  shops,  school  gardens  and  school  kitchens; 
but  it  will  multiply  the  amount  and  add  greatly  to  the 
quality  of  the  power  put  into  the  minds  that  do  the  plan¬ 
ning.  That  the  final  excellence  of  work  done  will  off-set  the 
crudeness  of  the  first  efforts  can  not  be  doubted,  because 
imagination,  that  much-maligned,  but  most  practical,  of 
all  mental  functions,  necessarily  grows  thru  use,  but  under- 
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goes  arrest  of  development  whenever  imitation  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  process.  If,  under  any  circumstances,  a  piece  of  work 
must  be  undertaken  that  is  too  complicated,  or  that  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  too  expensive  materials,  for  it  to  be  planned 
by  the  pupil,  it  is  better  to  go  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
cultivation  of  originality,  of  imagination,  and  of  will,  by 
furnishing  him  with  as  great  a  variety  of  models  as  possible 
from  which  to  choose  one,  and  later  by  allowing  him  to 
choose  parts  of  several  to  be  combined  into  one.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable,  too,  that  industrial  training  might  be  so  conducted 
as  to  lead  from  slavish  spontaneous  imitation  of  the  given 
model  to  the  later  use  of  the  forms  of  imitation,  in  which 
the  pupil  intentionally  varies  from  the  model  to  produce 
more  and  more  nearly  what  his  owm  judgment  requires. 

Nature  uses  play  as  a  most  reliable  means  of  training 
young  animals  and  children  for  the  occupations  of  adult 
life.  The  child  uses  in  play  every  physical  and  mental 
resource.  Play  is  recognized  by  its  pleasurableness,  even 
when  it  is  thoroly  interwoven  with  work.  The  play  ele¬ 
ment  can  enter  into  school  activities  to  the  degree  that  free¬ 
dom  and  originality  are  permitted.  Altho  the  industrial 
work  may  be  made  to  conform  to  the  most  precise  direc¬ 
tions  possible,  nevertheless  the  amount  of  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  that  is  necessary  provides  for  more  pleasure  than  is 
usually  possible  in  book  work.  When  older  pupils  are  work¬ 
ing  in  a  group,  the  adoption  of  a  general  plan  and  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  add  freedom  because  they  eliminate  to  some 
degree  the  interference  of  one  person  wdth  another.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  in  the  degree  of  interest  in  industrial 
training  when  the  pupils  are  making  paper  knives,  rulers 
and  pencil  boxes,  and  the  degree  of  it  when  kites,  sleds,  and 
shinny  sticks  are  the  results  anticipated.  The  former  rank 
higher  in  point  of  value  in  the  judgment  of  adults;  but  the 
latter  are  more  worthy  of  effort  in  the  judgment  of  children. 
We  venture  the  assertion  that  the  children  are  right;  be¬ 
cause  play  is  at  least  as  important  during  childhood  as  work, 
and  also  because  pencil  boxes,  rulers,  and  paper  knives  are 
labor  luxuries,  whereas  kites,  sleds,  and  shinny-sticks  are 
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absolute  necessities  in  the  plays  with  which  they  are 
associated. 

Play  is  closely  allied  with  another  valuable  educative 
tendency,  the  instinct  for  activity,  which  accustoms  mind 
and  muscles  to  act  together.  The  larger  central  muscles 
naturally  precede  the  smaller  peripheral  muscles  in  volun¬ 
tary  control.  The  smaller  muscles,  such  as  those  of  the 
fingers,  are  incapable  of  accurate  or  rapid  use  until  a  child 
is  about  ten  years  of  age.  For  this  reason  practise  upon 
musical  instruments,  and  likewise  manual  training  that 
requires  precise  adjustment  of  these  muscles,  are  more  likely 
to  be  harmful  than  to  be  helpful,  when  they  precede  the  age 
of  ten.  The  mental  health  of  the  child  under  ten  requires 
the  simpler  tool  processes  with  a  wide  range  of  materials 
and  little  emphasis  upon  accuracy.  In  connection  with  the 
instinct  for  activity  is  the  instinct  for  power.  Between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twelve,  children  have  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  testing  of  physical  strength,  and  a  little  later  they 
enjoy  trying  out  their  mental  powers.  The  development  of 
this  instinct  and  the  discovery  of  how  much  one  can  do  are 
very  essntial  to  the  development  of  the  will. 

The  training  of  the  senses  is  made  possible  chiefly  thru 
the  instinct  to  be  active.  It  may  be  gained  by  a  direct  or 
by  an  indirect  method.  In  the  direct  method  of  Montessori, 
children  study  colors  as  such,  not  useful  objects  whose  chief 
characteristics  are  colors.  And  they  study  forms,  too,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  objects  to  which  they  inherently  belong. 
It  is  found  that  children  thus  trained  often  become  so 
absorbed  in  the  non-essential  characteristics  as  to  fail  to 
notice  the  all-important  qualities.  In  cooking,  the  sorting 
of  berries,  for  example,  necessitates  the  fixing  of  attention 
on  their  colors.  In  a  similar  manner  in  all  kinds  of  vocational 
education  the  use  of  any  object  emphasizes  that  character¬ 
istic  which  shows  its  essential  condition  thru  its  relation 
to  the  purpose  in  hand.  Vocational  education,  therefore, 
gives  the  preferable  kind  of  sense  training,  that  which  adapts 
in  practical  life. 
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A  store  of  useful  sensory  images  furnishes  a  basis  for 
thought.  However,  the  danger  of  allowing  one’s  thinking  to 
lean  too  persistently  and  directly  upon  present  sensory 
stimuli  is  greater  in  vocational  training  than  in  other  kinds 
of  education.  To  avoid  this,  the  making  of  frosting  for  a 
cake,  for  example,  must  not  be  so  absorbing  that  no  atten¬ 
tion  can  be  devoted  to  the  other  crystallizations  that  occur 
in  our  daily  environment.  Thus  vocational  training  can 
teach  minds  the  habit  of  annihilating  time  and  space  in  dis¬ 
covering  each  phenomenon  in  its  many  forms,  and  thus  in 
knowing  better  the  special  form  at  hand. 

In  the  words  of  Kirkpatrick,  “Children  enter  school  as 
animated  interrogation  points.’’  As  the  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems  aroused  by  instinctive  curiosity  supplies  new  prob¬ 
lems,  this  thirst  for  knowledge  might  psychologically  be 
expected  to  increase,  were  it  not  that  when  a  child  asks  for 
bread  we  give  him  a  stone,  and  when  he  asks  for  a  fish,  we 
give  him  a  serpent.  When  he  begs  for  a  slice  of  information 
we  seize  the  opportunity  to  stuff  him  until  he  suffers.  Be¬ 
fore  long  he  accepts  the  most  novel,  thrilling  and  tempting 
morsels  of  thought  with  as  wry  a  face  as  tho  they  were 
medicines.  When  there  are  no  motives  for  learning,  he 
becomes  habituated  to  being  driven  to  each  school-imposed 
task,  and  asks  permission  to  run  errands,  to  wash  black¬ 
boards,  to  carry  water,  to  do  anything  in  fact  that  seems 
to  have  a  purpose  in  it,  just  to  get  a  few  minutes  respite 
from  tasks  that  are  obnoxious  to  his  mind  because  they  are 
against  its  inherent  nature,  tasks  for  no  purpose,  causes 
without  effects,  means  to  no  conscious  ends.  Curiosity  can 
not  survive  in  such  a  heavy  atmosphere.  The  child  has  not 
lived  enough  years  in  the  past  to  look  clearly  many  years 
into  the  future  and  see  that  each  fact  will  perhaps  be  of 
some  use  or  other  and  gain  from  that  prospect  the  degree  of 
compelling  interest  that  the  teacher’s  maturer  mind  expects. 
The  child  mind  can  have  only  now  and  then  a  glimmer  of 
curiosity  about  anything  as  abstract  as  the  development  of 
mental  power  or  as  remote  as  usefulness  in  adult-life.  The 
concrete  physical  objects,  the  solution  of  the  child’s  own 
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problems,  and  the  relatively  immediate  results  that  are 
possible  in  vocational  training  are  incentives  of  the  normal 
sort. 

Among  the  less  prominent  educative  instincts  are  the 
tendencies  to  collect,  to  specialize  and  to  adorn.  Collecting 
involves  a  tendency  to  classify  and  to  relate  and  is  the 
beginning  of  systematic  thinking  and  should  be  utilized 
towards  that  end.  The  tendency  to  specialize  intensely  in 
one  field  for  a  time  and  to  suddenly  change  to  a  new  specialty, 
the  tendency  that  is  manifested  in  the  making  of  collections, 
is  characteristic  of  all  interests  of  childhood.  It  is  nature’s 
method  of  being  thoro  and  yet  broad  in  her  instruction. 
Instead  of  being  anxious  because  a  child  is  interested  in  only 
one  subject,  his  teacher  should  help  to  satisfy  that  interest 
and  then  pilot  his  attention  into  another  hobby  that  is 
worth  while.  The  danger  line  is  crost  at  puberty,  for  the 
adolescent  has  an  inclination  to  specialize,  but  lacks  the 
inherent  tendency  to  give  up  one  interest  for  another.  If 
the  education  is  to  be  broad  until  late  adolescence,  there 
must  be  variety  in  the  materials  and  wide  range  in  the 
activities  of  the  vocational  education  of  the  earlier  adolescent 
period. 

Collecting  seems  to  have  little  relation  to  the  instinct  of 
ownership,  for  when  the  collection  furnishes  no  more  new 
experience  it  loses  its  values,  and  a  collection  of  another 
kind  of  objects  takes  its  place.  The  instincts  for  emulative 
self-realization  are  probably  as  efficiently  appealed  to  by 
ownership  of  the  article  produced  in  the  manual  training 
shop  as  by  its  sale.  Whenever  the  maker  and  owner  re¬ 
examines  his  own  creation,  the  impressions  that  were 
involved  in  making  it  are  renewed.  Sale  of  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  involves  the  training  growing  out  of  a  business  trans¬ 
action,  and  an  interest  in  another  sort  of  ownership  that 
should  receive  its  share  of  guidance.  The  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  vocational  education  into  the  lower  grades 
on  the  ground  that  no  objects  of  intrinsic  value  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  there,  is  largely  set  aside  by  this  fact  that  ownership 
of  the  otherwise  valueless  article  is  fully  as  educative  as  sale. 
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Vocational  education  supplies  unusual  opportunities  for 
the  satisfaction  and  development  of  the  aesthetic  instinct. 
This  tendency  to  appreciate  beauty  is  present  early ;  but  its 
manifestations  are  much  more  evident  in  youth  than  in 
childhood.  The  effects  of  vocational  education  upon  it  are 
evident  in  the  fact  that  artistic  expression  has  reached  a 
higher  point  in  Wurtemburg,  Austria,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
and  France,  where  vocational  schools  have  been  first  estab¬ 
lished,  than  in  any  of  the  other  countries. 

The  moral  and  religious  instincts  are  too  weak  by  far 
without  training  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  the  complex  social 
life  of  today.  However,  all  education  of  the  social  instincts, 
to  which  end  vocational  education  is  especially  adapted, 
contributes  largely  to  ethical  development.  Likewise  regu¬ 
larity  and  system,  which  are  only  seemingly  obstructive  to 
the  kind  of  freedom  and  initiative  that  vocational  training 
makes  possible,  are  fundamental  in  all  morality. 

These  facts  make  it  evident  to  any  unbiased  mind  that 
vocational  education  may  be  made  much  more  than  voca¬ 
tional.  Its  rapid  introduction  into  the  schools  is  not  a 
movement  of  itself,  but  it  is  a  part  of  a  greater  movement. 
Owing  to  increased  interest  in  childhood  and  its  education, 
on  account  of  the  present  peculiar  stage  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  incomprehensible  limits  to 
which  knowledge  has  grown  since  the  discovery  of  the  more 
adequate  scientific  methods  of  research,  the  world  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  world  of  practical  life  are  together  asking  the 
question.  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?  If  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  vocational  education  proves  to  be  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  for  this  problem,  it  will  solve  it,  not  by  displacing  the 
present  curriculum  and  perhaps  not  by  eliminating  a  single 
study.  But  it  will  try  by  fire  every  detail  of  subject  matter 
now  contained  in  each  branch,  and  will  eradicate  from  the 
content  of  instruction  every  item  that  does  not  readily  align 
itself  with  the  purpose  of  the  new  culture,  with  the  great 
end  of  all  real  education,  adaptation. 

C.  Homer  Bean 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


THE  TEACHING  OF  LEGAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In  the  history  of  legal  education  the  study  of  legal  bibli¬ 
ography  and  the  use  of  law  books  is  more  ancient  than  formal 
teaching  of  the  subject.  Since  the  days  when  precedent  was 
first  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  English  law,  lawyers  have 
bowed  down  to  it,  and  wise  men  have  admonished  the  tyro 
to  seek  knowledge  in  the  books  wherein  are  set  down  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  isolated  instances  of  authoritative  rulings  of  the 
courts.  Less  homage  has  been  paid  to  those  commands  of 
governments  which  appear  in  the  form  of  statutes;  altho 
their  superiority  over  all  but  a  few  of  the  classical  treatises 
is  invariably  pointed  out.  A  long  line  of  writers  beginning 
with  Fulbeck  in  1599,  and  including  Coke,  Doderidge,  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  Phillips  and  Roger  North,  have  told  the 
student  how,  when,  where,  by  what  method  and  in  what 
books  to  seek  knowledge.  Much  that  they  have  said  may, 
however,  be  summed  up  in  the  advice  of  my  Lord  Coke  to 
“seek  the  fountains.”  But  in  his  day  those  fountains  were 
few  in  number  and  easily  recognized.  It  was  at  least  a 
reasonable  proposal  to  send  the  student  to  a  group  of  books 
which  with  diligence  might  be  read  thru  in  a  life-time. 
The  identical  books  referred  to  were  also  those  which  would 
be  relied  on  in  practise.  It  was  humanly  possible  to  become 
as  familiar  with  them  as  with  a  well-thumbed  textbook. 
The  study  of  legal  bibliography  as  such  did  not  need  to  be 
separated  from  the  study  of  the  law;  for  unconsciously 
every  apprentice  made  his  own  study  and  found  his  own 
habitual  avenue  of  approach  to  the  fountains. 

Precedent  still  is  enthroned,  and  petere  fontes  is  still  good 
advice,  but  the  fountains  have  been  submerged  in  an  ocean 
of  books.  Chart  and  compass  are  needed  to  guide  one  over 
the  trackless  waters  to  the  well-springs  now  more  or  less 
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obscured.  In  phrases  now  almost  stereotyped  modern 
writers  complain  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  law 
books,  especially  reports.  It  was  the  difficulty  of  providing 
a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  these  reports  to  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  read  the  precedents  in  their  original  form  that  led 
to  the  compilation  of  “case  books.”  While  these  selections 
of  cases  reprinted  to  serve  as  the  b^sis  of  instruction  enabled 
the  so-called  case  method  to  reach  its  present  place  of  pre¬ 
eminence  in  legal  education,  they  do  not  lead  the  student  to 
an  intimacy  with  the  vast  literature  with  which  on  gradua¬ 
tion  he  is  presumed  to  be  familiar.  Even  with  the  case 
method,  it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  honor  graduate  to  be 
completely  at  a  loss  when  called  upon  to  find  the  evidence  of 
the  simplest  legal  truths  if  it  is  not  contained  in  the  identical 
books  which  he  has  studied.  He  may  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that,  vast  as  is  the  literature  which  fills  our  law  libraries, 
it  is  more  minutely  indexed  than  any  other  literature  of  like 
proportions.  The  needs  of  the  practitioner  have  been  met 
by  the  enterprise  of  the  indexer,  the  compiler,  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher;  but  the  student  struggling  to  master  the  contents 
of  the  few  books  may  pass  by  the  guide  posts  to  the  many. 
He  must  return  to  them  sooner  or  later  in  order  to  reach 
the  right  road,  and  this  he  does  either  at  the  expense  of  him¬ 
self,  his  employer,  or  his  clients.  Lawyers  in  active  practise, 
even  of  long  standing,  either  admit  that  they  do  not  know 
easily  how  to  extract  information  from  their  books,  or  bewail 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  learn  it  earlier  in  their  careers. 
Law  teachers  also  have  said  repeatedly  in  print  and  from  the 
platform  that  a  knowledge  of  legal  bibliography  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  education  of  a  lawyer.  It  is  an  obvious 
corollary  of  King  George  the  Third’s  reputed  remark  that 
lawyers  do  not  know  so  much  more  law  than  other  people, 
but  they  know  better  where  to  find  it.  And  yet  the  history 
of  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  law  schools  is  not  two 
decades  old.  Indeed,  the  schools  as  such  can  not  lay  claim 
to  the  credit  of  having  recognized  the  need  and  acted  on  it 
promptly.  The  initiative  came  from  without,  and  the  idea 
that  the  subject  is  one  for  which  a  place  should  be  made  in 
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the  curriculum  is  not  yet  generally  accepted.  Of  the  117 
law  schools  in  the  United  States,  less  than  half  have  provided 
such  instruction,  and  the  science  of  teaching  the  subject  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  Before  pointing  out  in  detail  some  of 
the  unsolved  questions  involved  in  formal  teaching  of  legal 
bibliography,  it  may,  therefore,  be  helpful  to  review  the 
history  of  its  entrance  into  our  schools.  By  this  method 
something  may  be  learned  from  the  logic  of  events. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  PUBLISHING  HOUSES 

Whether  we  attribute  the  action  of  the  publishers  to  well- 
considered  commercialism  or  to  some  higher  motive,  the 
credit  of  arousing  interest  in  law  books  as  a  study  must  be 
given  to  them.  They  were  the  pioneers  in  a  work,  begun 
with  enterprise  and  foresight,  at  considerable  expense,  and 
still  carried  on  with  intelligent  persistence.  Morover,  they 
have  taught  not  only  several  thousands  of  students,  but  by 
example  and  precept  a  number  of  instructors.  Two  pub¬ 
lishing  houses,  the  West  Publishing  Company,  and  the 
Lawyers  Cooperative  Publishing  Company,  are  today  em¬ 
ploying  representatives  to  visit  law  schools  and  when  per¬ 
mitted  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  use  of  law  books.  The  former 
was  the  first  in  the  field  and  has  the  longer  record  of  service. 

The  active  work  of  the  West  Publishing  Company  in  this 
connection  was  entrusted  to  three  men  who  jointly  are 
responsible  for  initiating  and  developing  the  plans.  They 
are  Alfred  F.  Mason,  C.  Willard  Smith,  and  Roger  W. 
Cooley.  The  first  step  was  the  publication  in  October, 
1902,  of  the  first  number  of  the  American  Law  School  Re¬ 
view^  a  periodical  by  means  of  which  a  direct  appeal  could 
be  made  to  the  law  schools  of  the  country.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  numbers  appeared  articles  on  Instruction  in 
Finding  Cases  and  on  The  Use  of  Law  Books.  Then  in 
the  Winter  of  1904  was  announced  a  Case  Finding  Contest 
offering  $200  in  prizes  to  those  students  who  submit¬ 
ted  correct  lists  of  citations  showing  where  ten  cases,  of 
which  the  facts  only  were  given,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
law  reports.  The  names  of  the  winners  and  the  correct 
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answers  were  printed  in  the  Spring  number,  1904.  Other 
contests  known  as  Brief-making  Contests  were  held  in  1905 
and  1906,  a  winning  brief  being  published  in  the  Spring 
number,  1907.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  initial  contest 
most  of  the  prizes  went  to  students  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  that  school  being  then  almost  alone  in  teaching  the 
use  of  law  books,  whereas  in  the  later  contests  the  winners 
ranged  all  the  way  from  Stanford  to  Columbia  and  from 
St.  Paul  to  Pittsburgh.  It  was  evident  that  law  teachers 
and  students  were  thinking  about  the  advantages  of  syste¬ 
matic  instruction  in  the  use  of  books,  and  that  the  argument 
had  been  driven  home  that  a  brief  can  not  be  written  until 
the  authorities  have  been  collected  and  digested.  Advan¬ 
tage  was  taken  of  these  facts  by  the  publication  in  1906 
of  the  first  edition  of  Brief-making  and  the  use  of  law  bookSy 
edited  by  Professor  Nathan  Abbott,  then  Dean  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  University  Law  School;  and  by  visits  to 
a  number  of  law  schools  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for 
lectures  to  be  given  by  a  representative  of  the  company. 
In  preparation  for  the  lectures,  Mr.  Cooley  and  Mr.  Smith, 
field  agents  of  the  sales  department,  applied  themselves  to 
devising  some  easy  means  of  finding  cases,  with  the  result 
that  the  “descriptive  word”  method  was  formulated.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  of  1906-1907,  Mr.  Cooley  visited  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Northwestern,  Michigan,  and  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versities,  and  the  Detroit  Law  School,  lecturing  and  con¬ 
ferring  with  students  and  instructors.  The  experiment  was 
so  successful  that  Mr.  Mason  began  an  active  campaign  to 
interest  practically  all  the  law  schools  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1907-1908,  Mr.  Cooley  lectured 
at  twenty  law  schools.  From  1906-191 1 ,  the  work  grew  until 
in  1 91 1  when  Mr.  Cooley  retired  from  the  company  to  be¬ 
come  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
he  was  regularly  visiting  thirty  schools,  devoting  seven 
months  of  each  year  to  the  trips.  In  all  he  had  lectured 
at  thirty-seven  different  schools. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1909,  a  second  edition  of  Brief -making, 
edited  by  Mr.  Cooley,  had  been  published;  and  a  new  pro- 
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ject  had  been  started.  This  was  the  establishment  early  in 
1910  of  a  Practitioners’  Correspondence  Course  in  Brief¬ 
making  for  the  benefit  of  young  lawyers  and  law  students 
not  attending  law  schools.  The  basis  of  the  course  was  the 
second  edition  of  Brief -making,  but  in  the  preparation  of 
the  lesson  sheets  and  quizzes,  the  whole  subject  was  gone 
over  anew  by  Mr.  Cooley.  The  cost  of  tuition  was  $10. 
Nearly  300  students  enrolled,  and  actual  work  was  begun; 
but  as  its  successful  continuance  would  involve  a  large 
expenditure  of  money,  the  course  was  soon  abandoned.  A 
desirable  result  of  the  attempt  was,  however,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  third  edition  of  Brief-making,  which  was  issued 
in  1914. 

Mr.  Cooley’s  successor  as  traveling  lecturer  was  Mr. 
Raleigh  A.  Daly,  of  the  Chicago  bar,  who  has  since  1911 
widened  the  field  of  operation  so  that  in  the  winter  of  1915- 
1916,  he  visited  seventy-one  schools  and  lectured  at  fifty- 
six.  During  the  academic  year  1916-1917,  his  schedule 
called  for  visits  to  seventy-five  schools,  with  lectures  at  sixty. 
Since  1913  the  company  has  promoted  the  establishment  of 
local  courses  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  At  that 
time  the  number  of  men  properly  qualified  to  teach  the 
subject  was  limited.  The  problem,  therefore,  was  to  recruit 
a  group  of  men  willing  to  apply  themselves  to  a  new  subject 
not  yet  formally  recognized  by  law  schools.  This  end  was 
sought  by  two  means.  In  the  summer  of  1913  the  company 
invited  twelve  law  schools  in  the  South  to  send  representa¬ 
tives  to  its  offices  in  St.  Paul  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
special  instruction  in  the  use  of  its  publications.  The  schools 
which  sent  representatives  were:  Tulane  University,  the 
University  of  Texas,  the  University  of  Florida,  John  B. 
Stetson  University,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  University  of  Kentucky,  University 
of  Tennessee,  Atlanta  Law  School,  University  of  Mississippi, 
and  the  University  of  Denver.  The  conference  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  courses  in  most  of  these  schools.  The 
other  means  employed  was  the  reverse  of  that  just  men¬ 
tioned.  A  representative  was  sent  to  spend  several  months 
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in  the  law  schools  of  the  Southern  states  to  assist  in  qualify¬ 
ing  local  instructors  for  the  work.  This  enterprise  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  Mr.  Charles  L.  Ames  who  introduced  experi¬ 
mental  courses,  many  of  which  became  permanent.  • 

The  other  large  publishing  house  which  is  now  arousing 
interest  in  the  use  of  law  books  is  the  Lawyers  Cooperative 
Publishing  Company.  It  has  only  recently  entered  this 
particular  field,  but  now  has  a  special  representative,  Mr. 
F.  S.  Schoonover,  who  devotes  his  energies  to  work  with  the 
law  schools.  During  the  last  winter  he  has  visited  almost 
all  schools  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  lecturing  in  seventy 
of  them. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  law  schools  giving  definite  instruction  in 
this  subject  by  resident  teachers  is  gradually  increasing. 
During  the  last  year  information  concerning  the  courses  in 
twenty-nine  schools  has  been  compiled  by  a  committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Law  Libraries.  In  a  few  of 
these,  lectures  are  still  given  by  representatives  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  in  addition  to  those  provided  by  the  schools. 
Aside  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  schools  are  taking  up  the 
work,  the  most  significant  point  noticeable  is  that  methods 
have  not  been  standardized,  and  that  each  school  is  solving 
its  own  problem  on  the  basis  of  local  expediency.  The  time 
when  the  courses  are  given,  and  the  method,  means,  form, 
and  status  of  the  instruction  show  no  uniformity.  Instruc¬ 
tion  under  the  auspices  of  the  schools  is  intrinsically  more 
useful  than  that  given  by  publishing  houses.  The  latter 
frankly  admit  that  their  primary  object  is  to  call  attention 
to  their  own  publications.  Their  lectures  lack  a  scientific 
basis  and  are  limited  in  scope.  The  permanent  local  in¬ 
structor  on  the  contrary  has  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
his  subject  in  an  unprejudiced  way,  comparing  and  evalu¬ 
ating  the  publications  of  different  houses.  The  courses  can 
be  longer,  with  opportunity  for  discussion  and  practise, 
and  attention  can  be  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student. 
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Assuming,  therefore,  that  eventually  legal  bibliography 
will  be  taught  in  a  formal  way  in  all  recognized  law  schools, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  some  of  the  questions  which 
men  now  working  independently  might  discuss  for  their 
mutual  advantage.  These  questions  roughly  group  them¬ 
selves  in  two  over-lapping  divisions,  viz.,  Administration  and 
Problems  of  Teaching. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 

The  moment  that  the  decision  is  made  to  elevate  the  sub¬ 
ject  into  a  formal  part  of  the  curriculum,  the  Dean  of  a  law 
school  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  finding  a  place  for 
it  in  the  curriculum.  In  a  three-year  course,  eight  months 
to  the  year,  with  twenty-four  required  subjects,  and  ten 
others  either  given  in  alternate  years,  or  as  electives,  with 
moot  courts  clamoring  for  fuller  recognition  and  new  courses 
proposed,  where  can  a  place  be  found  for  so  humble  a  subject 
as  legal  bibliography?  And  then,  before  this  question  can 
be  answered  come  the  definite  queries.  In  what  year  shall 
it  be  given?  Shall  it  be  given  in  a  continuous  course  or  in 
two  parts?  Shall  it  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject  or  in 
connection  with  another?  How  many  hours  shall  be  devoted 
to  it?  Shall  it  be  required  or  elective,  and  in  either  case 
shall  credit  be  given? 

On  all  of  these  points  the  testimony  of  students  and  recent 
graduates  should  have  some  weight.  In  many  schools  where 
such  a  course  is  offered  as  an  elective  without  credit,  stu¬ 
dents  voluntarily  add  it  to  their  regular  work,  because  the 
knowledge  gained  can  be  put  to  immediate  use  and  has  a 
definite  marketable  value  in  law  offices  where  clerk-ships 
are  sought.  They  express  the  opinion  that  the  instruction 
should  be  given  in  any  case,  whether  at  the  expense  of  more 
hours’  work,  or  as  a  substitute  for  one  or  more  of  the  special 
courses  for  which  credit  is  now  given.  As  to  the  year  when 
the  instruction  should  be  offered,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  depending  on  the  scope  of  the  particular  course 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  All  agree  that  certain  phases 
of  the  subject  ought  to  be  presented  in  the  first  year,  or  as 
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soon  as  the  student  is  expected  to  get  beyond  the  covers 
of  his  case-books.  Others  feel  that  there  are  two  distinct 
portions  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  more  advanced  part 
should  be  given  in  the  second  or  third  year,  when  it  could 
be  joined  to  instruction  in  brief  making  or  court  practise. 
In  nineteen  of  the  twenty-nine  schools  of  which  the  writer 
has  a  record,  the,  course  is  offered  to  first  year  men  only, 
in  four,  to  second  year  men  only,  in  four  to  third  year  men, 
and  in  two  to  the  whole  school.  Students  seem  to  be  quite 
indifferent  to  the  question  whether  credit  should  be  received, 
but  in  general  agreement  that  the  course  should  be  required. 
This  is  on  the  ground  that  the  new  student  may  overlook 
a  subject  for  which  no  credit  is  given  and  which  has  no 
prominent  place  in  the  schedule,  thus  omitting  something 
which  will  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  preparatory  study  and 
in  his  early  practise.  They  say  also  that  unless  it  is  required, 
the  tendency  is  to  make  no  place  for  it  in  the  schedule,  thus 
causing  conflicts  and  preventing  many  students  from  taking 
the  course.  They  are  willing  to  give  as  many  hours  to  the 
course  as  the  instructor  will  offer,  and  in  schools  where  the 
work  is  optional  some  students  take  it  a  second  time  in  order 
to  tighten  their  grasp  upon  it.  In  our  law  schools,  the  prac¬ 
tise  varies  so  much  as  to  the  number  of  hours  offered  that 
little  can  be  learned  from  the  figures.  The  range  is  from 
three  to  thirty-six  hours,  the  largest  number  offering  fifteen 
hours.  In  twenty-one  schools  the  course  is  required,  and 
credit  given. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  problems  that  confront  the  admin¬ 
istrator.  Obviously  they  can  not  be  solved  in  a  particular 
school  without  reference  to  other  questions.  Fundamental 
among  these  are.  What  shall  be  taught.  Who  shall  teach 
it,  and  What  methods  shall  be  used? 

PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING 

There  are  at  least  three  divisions  of  the  subject  which  we 
have  spoken  of  as  legal  bibliography.  They  are,  first,  legal 
bibliography  proper,  which  deals  with  the  repositories  of  the 
law;  second,  methods  of  finding  this  law,  which  is  an  art  to 
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be  acquired;  and,  third,  briefmaking,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  orderly  presentation  of  arguments  based  on  authorities, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  court  to  which  they 
are  addrest.  Legal  bibliography  proper  is  not  merely  a  de¬ 
scription  of  books.  It  is  also  a  study  of  the  record  of  the 
jural  life  of  a  people.  This  record  shows  the  evolution  of  law 
and  the  civilization  back  of  it.  Its  very  language,  diction  and 
style  are  products  of  contemporary  literary  taste ;  while  the 
evolution  of  printing,  binding,  and  bookmaking  can  be  traced 
in  the  history  of  law  books.  Decisions  never  become  obsolete 
merely  from  the  passage  of  time.  On  the  contrary  many  of 
them  gather  weight  with  age;  and,  therefore,  the  study  of 
the  history  of  law  books  is  not  merely  fanciful  or  recondite. 
The  modern  lawyer  can  not  rely  on  modern  books  alone.  In 
fact,  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  great  classes  of  law 
books  is  necessary  in  order  to  select  the  authorities  on  which 
to  rely.  Legal  bibliography  proper  should,  therefore,  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  historical  subject  by  means  of  which  a  background 
is  given  to  the  modern  picture.  In  days  when  business 
methods  are  making  it  difficult  for  the  law  to  maintain  its 
position  as  a  profession,  no  better  means  of  instilling  respect 
for  the  law  into  the  minds  of  students  can  be  found  than  by 
teaching  the  history,  authority,  and  usefulness  of  its  vast 
literature.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  advisable  to  teach  this 
part  of  the  subject  in  the  first  year  of  the  law  course. 

The  second  part  of  the  subject  is  the  one  which  makes  the 
most  direct  practical  appeal  to  the  student.  As  soon  as  a 
case  or  statute  is  cited  to  him  in  class,  he  finds  himself  face  to 
face  with  an  elaborate  system  of  reference  which  is  new  to 
him.  Only  the  exceptional  student  masters  this  unaided  in 
time  to  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  early  researches.  And  even 
he  acquires  it  in  an  unsystematic  way,  and  without  certain 
knowledge  of  the  reference  books  which  will  help  him  in  case 
of  doubt.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  any  of  the  processes  of 
finding  the  law  as  mechanical  processes,  for  one  has  not  truly 
found  the  law  until  one  understands  it,  and  this  requires  a 
knowledge  of  substantive  law  which  comes  only  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  time  and  much  experience.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
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species  of  manual  training  in  the  use  of  law  books  and  libra¬ 
ries  which  should  be  learned  before  or  coincidently  with  the 
substance  of  law  itself.  This  has  been  defined  as  the  art  of 
finding  known  cases  and  statutes,  and  includes  the  use  of 
catalogs,  the  arrangement  of  libraries,  the  interpretation  of 
citations,  their  translation  from  one  form  to  another,  the 
location  of  cases  when  only  their  titles  are  known,  the  tracing 
of  the  legislative  and  judicial  history  of  statutes  and  the 
judicial  history  of  cases.  Every  practical  consideration  de¬ 
mands  that  an  opportunity  to  acquire  such  knowledge  be 
given  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  his  course.  He  has  less 
need  of  finding  unknown  cases  and  statutes  until  a  later 
period.  He  has  neither  the  occasion,  the  time,  nor  the  tech¬ 
nical  equipment  to  find  the  whole  law  applicable  to  a  state  of 
facts  until  after  the  intensive  study  of  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  in  many  departments  of  the  law.  His  introduction  to 
the  digest  and  subject-index  may,  therefore,  better  be  de¬ 
ferred  to  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  the  careful  study  of 
them  to  the  second  or  third  years. 

Brief-making  is  the  attempt  to  put  into  practise  all  of 
the  knowledge  of  substantive  law,  of  legal  bibliography 
proper,  of  legal  research  and  its  mechanical  processes,  of 
analysis,  of  logic  and  finally  of  constructive  argument  which 
the  lawyer  posesses.  The  brief  is  the  supreme  result  of  the 
application  of  all  the  legal  faculties.  Obviously  such  a 
subject  can  not  be  taught  in  its  entirety  as  one  topic.  The 
instructor  must  assume  such  a  previous  knowledge  as  will  en¬ 
able  the  student  to  analyze  his  case,  determine  the  principles 
which  probably  apply,  search  out  the  apposite  statutory  and 
case  law  and  locate  it  in  authoritative  repositories.  He  can 
then  take  up  the  problem  of  the  orderly  and  logical  presen¬ 
tation  of  this  material,  giving  form  to  the  argument  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  legal  rules,  and  with  the  support  of  authorities 
properly  cited.  Such  a  course  necessarily  can  not  be  given 
advantageously  until  the  third  year. 

It  would  be  possible  for  much  of  the  material  above  men¬ 
tioned  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  other  subjects,  and  in 
some  schools  the  only  instruction  given  is  in  courses  desig- 
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nated  as  Elementary  Law,  Introduction  to  Law,  Study  of 
Cases,  Practise  Court  Work,  and  the  like.  In  other  schools 
reliance  is  had  on  the  initiative  of  professors  to  teach  the 
bibliography  of  their  own  subjects,  and  incidentally  to  give 
the  student  both  a  respect  for  books  and  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  use  them.  This  means  that  only  a  fragmen¬ 
tary  exposition  is  made  leaving  the  student  largely  to  his  own 
resources,  with  the  usual  result  that  he  falls  in  the  midst  of 
many  stools.  Undoubtedly  the  course  can  best  be  given 
separately  but  with  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  whole  corps 
of  teachers. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  the  qualifications  and 
status  of  the  instructor.  Should  the  course  be  given  by  the 
law  librarian  or  partly  by  him  and  partly  by  another  in¬ 
structor?  Evidently  this  subject  has  more  direct  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  librarian  than  any  other  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum.  Long  before  it  was  thought  of  as  a  formal  subject,  he 
was  already  teaching  it  to  individual  students,  and  if  alive  to 
his  opportunities,  he  will  always  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  a 
subject  requiring  an  intimate  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
legal  literature  which  is  the  special  province  of  the  librarian. 
Moreover,  he  must  as  a  matter  of  course  know  his  books  not 
only  in  their  contemporary  development  but  in  their  his¬ 
torical  origins.  He  must  have  this  knowledge  in  order  to  be 
an  efficient  librarian.  But  he  must  also  be  trained  in  the  law, 
and  have  had  some  experience  as  a  practitioner.  Conversely, 
an  established  professor  of  law  who  essays  to  teach  legal 
bibliography  must  have  the  training  of  a  librarian.  And  in 
either  case  the  man  selected  must  have  ability  and  willingness 
to  teach  by  methods  both  arduous  and  monotonous.  He 
must  be  able  to  draw  inspiration  from  changing  groups  of 
students  rather  than  from  rapid  development  of  his  subject 
from  year  to  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  formal  part  of  the  instruction  whether  the  teacher 
be  librarian  or  professor,  so  long  as  he  be  properly  qualified. 
The  subject,  however,  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole  curriculum 
which  can  be  taught  by  the  librarian  without  drawing  his  in¬ 
terest  away  from  the  library.  Moreover,  he  ought  to  become 
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a  better  librarian  from  the  necessity  of  systematic  revision  of 
his  knowledge  in  preparation  for  the  annual  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  His  library  is  the  laboratory  for  the  course,  and  his 
office  or  even  the  library  itself  the  logical  place  for  holding 
classes.  He  is  more  accessible  to  the  student  than  the  pro¬ 
fessor  usually  is  and  can,  therefore,  carry  on  individual  in¬ 
struction  supplementing  the  regular  course. 

The  solution  of  practically  all  of  the  questions  which  have 
already  been  raised  depends  on  the  methods  which  are  used 
in  teaching.  These  now  vary  with  the  aptitude,  time,  and 
predilections  of  the  teacher.  While  the  case  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  substantive  law  has  been  almost  universally  adopted,  the 
method  of  teaching  legal  bibliography  has  yet  to  be  standard¬ 
ized.  In  some  schools  only  lectures  are  given,  in  others  lec¬ 
tures  with  demonstrations  by  the  instructor.  To  the  latter 
method  is  sometimes  added  problems  to  be  solved  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  written  form.  A  fourth  method  is  to  give  prelim¬ 
inary  lectures  to  the  whole  class  followed  by  practise  work 
given  to  small  sections  of  the  class.  Instructors  who  have 
tried  several  methods  usually  fall  back  on  a  combination  of 
them  all.  Recurring  to  the  three  phases  of  the  subject  above 
outlined,  it  is  evident  that  legal  bibliography  proper,  the 
origin,  history,  and  description  of  the  repositories  of  the  law, 
is  susceptible  of  presentation  in  the  form  of  lectures,  with 
exhibition  of  notable  examples  of  great  books,  outlines  of 
legal  literature,  and  required  reading  in  works  descriptive  of 
law  books.  How  to  find  the  law,  is  a  problem  best  solved  by 
trying  to  do  it.  But  this  attempt  must  be  under  proper 
guidance.  Each  student  needs  personal  attention,  and  this 
he  can  not  get  in  large  classes.  A  certain  amount  of  exposi¬ 
tion  is  required  at  each  stage  of  development  of  the  subject 
which  can  be  given  to  large  groups,  but  the  actual  driving 
home  of  points  so  that  the  student  feels  their  force  must  be 
done  in  seminars  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  students.  Each 
student  must  be  given  individual  problems  and  must  be 
carefully  checked  up  by  the  instructor.  This  method  while 
most  helpful  to  the  student  throws  a  large  burden  on  the 
teacher.  The  preparation  of  the  problems  is  tedious  and 
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taxing,  and  actual  class  work  for  each  problem  is  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  sections.  For  instance,  in  one  school,  in 
order  to  give  each  student  one  hour  a  week,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  librarian  to  hold  nine  seminars  a  week.  He  became, 
in  fact,  a  hard  working  drill-master,  but  was  amply  repaid 
by  the  results  of  his  labor.  All  that  has  been  said  about 
methods  of  teaching  how  to  find  the  law  seems  to  the  writer 
to  apply  with  equal  force  to  brief-making.  The  instructor 
needs  to  serve  in  the  critical  capacity  of  both  opposing  coun¬ 
cil  and  judge  in  order  that  the  student  may  have  a  proper  in¬ 
centive  to  prepare  a  brief  that  will  stand  such  tests  as  are 
applied  in  actual  practise. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  has  not  been  to  state  conclusions 
but  to  raise  questions  for  discussion  by  men  now  teaching 
legal  bibliography.  If  any  categorical  statements  have  been 
made  they  are  merely  expressions  of  personal  conviction  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  writer’s  experience.  The  authorita¬ 
tive  word  on  present  problems  of  the  teacher  of  legal  bibliog¬ 
raphy  has  not  yet  been  spoken,  and  it  can  spring  only  from 
the  combined  thought  of  men  who  have  common  interests 
and  problems.  Legal  bibliography  is  not  the  most  important 
subject  to  be  treated  in  law  schools,  but  it  is  one  worthy  of 
serious  attention,  and  it  presents  pedagogical  difficulties  as 
well  as  those  of  substance.  If  overcome  in  a  scientific  way, 
the  results  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  attempting  to 
teach  the  bibliography  of  other  subjects  than  law. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks 

Law  Librarian 

Columbia  University 
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IS  AMERICAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IMPROVING? » 

We  can  say  that  higher  education  is  improving  only  if  the 
quality  of  its  product  is  being  steadily  heightened  and  if  it 
is  constantly  adapting  itself  to  the  newer  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  We  must  at  once  admit  that  American  higher 
education  lacks  some  of  the  very  useful  and  helpful  charac¬ 
teristics  that  it  had  a  generation  ago.  It  lacks,  for  example, 
the  admirable  discipline  that  a  student  gets  from  close  occu¬ 
pation,  under  strict  surveillance,  with  a  few  difficult  sub¬ 
jects  of  study.  No  educational  instruments  have  yet  been 
found  that,  in  disciplinary  value  and  in  capacity  to  train  a 
powerful  and  subtle  mind,  are  equal  to  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mathematics.  The  descriptive  and  the  experimental  sciences 
can  not  do  it — or  at  least  they  have  not  done  it — and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  newer  subjects  of  study  that  are  humor¬ 
ously,  if  roughly,  classified  together  as  the  “unnatural  sci¬ 
ences” — economics,  sociology,  and  the  like. 

GREEK,  LATIN,  AND  MATHEMATICS 

Thru  long  centuries  of  educational  use  Greek,  Latin, 
and  mathematics  have  acquired  an  educational  form  that 
gives  them  the  qualities  of  a  highly  tempered  and  highly 
polished  tool.  It  may  be  that  the  descriptive  and  the  experi¬ 
mental  sciences,  and  the  so-called  “unnatural  sciences”  as 
well,  will  one  day  acquire  the  same  attributes.  It  suffices 
for  the  present  argument  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  as 
yet  they  have  not  done  so. 

The  use  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  in  the  higher 
education  of  America  is  declining.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be 
as  rare  for  a  student  to  know  Greek  as  today  it  is  for  him 
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to  know  Hebrew ;  and  it  may  not  take  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  for  Latin  to  follow  the  same  course.  How  long 
the  higher  reaches  of  mathematics — those  noble  and  inviting 
reaches  in  which  philosophy,  poetry,  and  imagination  com¬ 
bine  to  play  with  the  intricacies  of  space  and  the  notations 
of  time — will  continue  to  find  extensive  educational  use  is 
also  a  question. 

The  belief  that  mathematics  will  always  be  pursued  for 
its  practical  value  is  groundless.  The  modern  architect, 
and  even  the  modern  engineer,  hires  his  mathematician  and 
no  longer  deigns  to  know  the  subject  himself.  Counting 
machines  and  various  similar  mechanisms  are  invading  the 
province  of  the  four  fundamental  rules.  It  is  plain  that 
some  stronger  reason  than  practicality  will  have  to  be  found 
for  the  general  study  of  mathematics  a  generation  hence. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  serious  question  what  the 
educational  instrumentalities  shall  be  that  are  to  provide 
the  next  generation  or  two  with  the  sort  of  discipline  and 
training  that  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  provided  for 
our  fathers  and  for  many  of  us.  The  vague  discussion  of 
what  are  called  social  questions  will  not  discipline  or  train 
anyone.  If  history  be  regarded  as  something  quite  indepen¬ 
dent  of  chronology  and  as  recording  merely  the  results  of 
the  operation  of  economic  law,  then  it,  too,  will  become  of 
little  or  no  educational  value.  Those  who  empty  out  of 
philosophy  its  ancient  and  honorable  content,  and  try  to 
substitute  for  it  a  sort  of  checkered  pavement  of  the  sciences, 
are  engaged  in  agile  exercise,  but  they -are  not  accomplishing 
any  good  either  for  philosophy  or  for  education. 

It  must  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  higher  education  of 
the  United  States  is  at  present  in  a  condition  where  it  may 
readily  drop  backward  rather  than  improve.  The  college 
student  of  today,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  university  stu¬ 
dent,  is  permitted  to  sprawl  over  so  large  and  so  varied  an 
area  of  intellectual  interest  that  he  loses  the  discipline  in 
concentration,  in  hard  work  and  in  the  mastery  of  some 
relatively  small  field  that  comes  from  pursuing  a  better 
and  older  method.  There  is  just  now,  however,  a  marked 
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tendency  among  the  better  colleges  to  aid  and  to  guide  the 
student  toward  concentrating  his  interests  and  his  energies 
upon  a  small  group  of  subjects  that  have  some  common 
center  of  interest  and  some  well-marked  relationship.  This 
movement  is  a  sound  and  hopeful  one,  and  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  aided.  The  student  should  follow  the  group 
of  subjects  that  he  chooses  far  enough  to  carry  him  beyond 
their  mere  elements.  No  mind  can  be  called  really  trained 
or  educated  that  has  never  got  beyond  the  elements  of 
anything.  It  is  necessary  for  many  of  us  to  remain  satisfied 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  most  things,  but  there 
should  be  some  small  part  of  the  field  of  knowledge  in  which 
we  have  gone  far  past  the  elements  and  have  gained  some 
notion  of  what  the  higher  reaches  of  the  subject  contain. 

It  may  be  said  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  quality 
of  its  product,  higher  education  in  the  United  States  is 
improving  wherever  sound  and  satisfactory  progress  is 
making  to  put  into  the  place  of  the  disappearing  Greek, 
Latin  and  mathematics  some  educational  material  that  is 
sufficiently  well  organized  and  long  enough  pursued  to  give 
training  in  concentration,  in  application  and  in  genuine 
knowledge. 

There  is  marked  improvement,  too,  in  the  manner  in  which 
our  higher  education  is  adapting  itself  to  the  needs  and  aspi¬ 
rations  of  the  people.  The  colleges,  and  particularly  the 
universities,  are  outgrowing  the  worship  of  some  of  their 
ancient  fetishes.  All  sorts  of  subjects  that  were  once  frowned 
upon  are  now  found  worthy  of  study  and  of  investigation. 
Moreover,  an  institution  of  higher  education  no  longer 
considers  it  to  be  proper  to  lock  up  its  buildings,  its  libra¬ 
ries  and  its  laboratories  from  June  until  September.  The 
summer  session,  which  began  as  an  exotic,  has  been  academi¬ 
cally  acclimated,  and  is  now  that  part  of  the  academic  year 
in  which,  at  more  institutions  than  one,  the  very  best  work 
is  done. 

EXTENSION  TEACHING 

The  same  is  true  of  what  is  known  as  extension  teaching 
which  began  as  a  system  of  more  or  less  popular  lectures 
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to  untrained  audiences,  and  in  some  places  still  remains  so. 
Where  extension  teaching  is  best  developed,  however,  it 
means  something  quite  different.  In  such  cases  it  is  genu¬ 
ine  work  of  the  same  quality  and  quantity  as  that  given  in 
the  so-called  regular  classes,  but  carrried  on  at  such  hours 
and  in  such  places  that  those  who  have  to  earn  their  living 
can  attend.  Wherever  the  same  standards  of  admission 
and  examination  are  required,  extension  teaching  is  just 
as  good  as  any  other  kind  of  teaching,  and  will  be  merged 
sooner  or  later  in  the  so-called  regular  work. 

The  problem  of  vocational  training  is  not  so  hard  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  as  it  is  in  that  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  In  higher  education  it  is  easy  to  indicate  what  the 
aim  and  the  standard  of  vocational  training  should  be.  The 
best  universities  agree  that  not  less  than  two  years  of  work 
in  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  is  the  minimum  that 
will  give  the  maturity  and  accomplishment  necessary  for 
admission  to  a  really  first-class  school  of  law,  medicine, 
engineering,  architecture,  or  teaching.  If  the  student  is 
able  to  pursue  an  even  longer  college  course,  so  much  the 
better,  provided  he  makes  thoroly  good  use  of  his  rare 
advantage  and  opportunity. 

In  training  in  law,  in  medicine,  in  engineering,  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  in  teaching,  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  is  improving  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  the  case 
not  only  because  the  best  professional  schools  have  enforced 
a  higher  standard  of  admission,  but  because  there  has  grown 
up  in  the  United  States  a  competent  body  of  trained  scholars 
in  the  various  professions  who  are  distinct  from  the  success¬ 
ful  practitioners. 

Practical  knowledge  and  experience  are,  of  course,  of 
great  value  to  a  teacher  in  a  vocational  or  professional 
school;  but  mere  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  with¬ 
out  scholarship,  originality,  power  to  conduct  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  research,  and  without  skill  in  teaching,  will  no  longer 
suffice.  A  young  American  who  knows  how  to  choose  and 
who  takes  full  advantage  of  his  choice  can  now  obtain  at 
least  as  good  a  professional  education  in  the  United  States 
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as  he  can  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  in  some  subjects 
a  better  one  than  he  can  get  anywhere  else. 

The  two  or  three  best  American  schools  of  law  have  no 
equals  in  Europe.  Our  best  schools  of  medicine  have  no 
superiors  in  Europe,  altho  there  are  three  or  four  European 
cities  that  have  better  chances  for  clinical  observation  and 
study  than  any  cities  in  this  country.  Our  three  or  four 
best  schools  of  engineering,  if  not  so  good  as  the  best  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  certainly  press  them  very 
hard  indeed.  The  best  American  schools  of  architecture, 
altho  organized  on  a  sounder  and  broader  basis  than  any  of 
the  European  schools,  can  not  yet  rival  in  prestige  and  in 
influence  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris.  The  best  Ameri¬ 
can  school  of  education  is  in  a  class  quite  by  itself,  and  at  a 
half  dozen  universities  schools  of  similar  type  are  rapidly 
coming  forward  to  take  places  in  the  front  rank. 

There  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  scholarly  research  is  more 
esteemed  and  more  eagerly  pursued  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  That  was  true  until  a 
decade  or  two  ago.  At  present,  however,  the  scholarly 
investigation  going  forward  in  America  equals  in  amount 
and  in  quality  that  which  is  going  forward  in  any  other 
country. 

The  quality  of  the  American  college  and  university  pro¬ 
fessor  is  in  some  respects  not  so  good  as  it  was  a  generation 
ago,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  much  better.  Forty  years  ago 
you  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  those  Americans 
who  had  made  an  international  reputation  of  any  sort  for 
.scholarly  endeavor;  today  the  number  of  such  Americans 
is  very  considerable.  The  price  that  has  been  paid  for  that 
gain,  calculated  in  terms  of  personality,  of  breadth  of  view, 
of  deep  human  sympathy  and  of  genuine  wisdom,  has  been 
rather  high.  It  is  my  own  hope  that  this  phenomenon  is, 
however,  only  temporary. 

Too  many  American  college  and  university  teachers  of 
today  are  proselyters^for  some  particular  philosophy  of  life. 
They  are  not  content  to  teach,  but  feel  under  the  obligation 
to  preach  as  well.  To  the  discriminating  student  such 
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preaching  of  social  and  political  doctrine  does  little  harm, 
because  he  takes  it  only  at  its  proper  value.  The  less  dis¬ 
criminating  student,  however,  and  particularly  the  women 
students  of  today,  are  sadly  imposed  upon  by  lecture-room 
talk  of  that  sort.  The  good  teacher  understands  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  what  he  himself  knows  and  believes  and 
what  it  is  wise  and  proper  for  him  to  teach  the  young  and 
immature  student.  The  poor  teacher,  on  the  other  hand, 
mixes  all  these  things  up  together.  . 

Moreover,  the  college  and  university  teacher  suffers  from 
lack  of  criticism  and  supervision.  I  do  not  mean  that  sort 
of  criticism  and  supervision  which  would  be  appropriate  in 
a  factory  or  in  a  counting  house,  but  that  criticism  and  super¬ 
vision  which,  particularly  at  the  outset  of  an  academic 
career,  can  do  so  much  to  guide,  to  strengthen,  and  to  develop 
a  teacher’s  powers  and  effectiveness.  Our  public-school 
systems  abound  in  illustrations  of  the  supervision  that  I 
have  in  mind,  but  in  the  colleges  and  universities  nothing  of 
the  kind  exists.  A  more  or  less  vague  notion  prevails  that 
Mr.  So-and-So  is  a  good  teacher  or  a  poor  teacher,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  that  notion  is  based  largely  on  what  his 
students  say  about  him.  His  own  immediate  colleagues 
base  their  judgment  of  him,  not  upon  what  he  does  in  the 
class-room,  for  they  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  but  upon 
his  personal  characteristics,  his  published  work  and  his 
general  reputation  for  scholarship.  It  is  for  those  reasons 
that  a  man  may  be  a  most  admirable  scholar,  and  yet  a 
wretched  teacher  of  the  young,  without  that  fact  being 
pointed  out  to  him  or  even  discovered  thru  a  long  academic 
career. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IMPROVING 

It  may  fairly  be  said,  therefore,  that,  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
grounds  of  criticism,  higher  education  is  improving  in  the 
United  States.  The  fact  is,  we  expect  more  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Our 
American  democracy  is  impatient  to  meet  its  needs,  and  to 
meet  them  quickly  is  no  easy  matter.  The  problem  before 
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those  who  are  charged  with  the  care  and  oversight  of  Amer¬ 
ican  higher  education  is  to  preserve  its  standards  and  its 
ideals  while  meeting  to  the  full  the  demands  of  a  new  and 
increasingly  complicated  economic  and  social  life. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  CASE  OF  X-  VerSUS  DR.  ELIOT, 

DR.  FLEXNER  ET  AL. 

The  instructor  in  English  had  made  a  collection  of  some 
two  hundred  words  that  had  been  misspelled  in  his  required 
course  in  English  composition.  No  freshman  could  get  a 
grade  in  the  course  until  he  had  proved  his  ability  to  spell 
this  list  of  words.  X-,  the  big  guard  on  the  football  team, 
had  twice  made  the  attempt  and  had  twice  failed.  After  the 
second  failure  he  was  heard  to  remark  to  a  comrade  on  the 
football  squad:  “What’s  the  use  of  making  a  fellow  learn  to 
spell  a  word  like  caprice  that  he  doesn’t  know  the  meaning 
of,  and  that  he’ll  never  use  in  all  the  rest  of  his  life?’’  (If  it 
were  only  as  easy  to  eliminate  capriciousness  from  life,  as  to 
omit  the  word  from  one’s  vocabulary.)  Of  course,  X-  would 
work  like  a  goat  to  learn  how  to  spell  caprice,  that  he  might 
continue  his  participation  in  athletics.  But  he  had  no  higher 
motive  for  increasing  his  stock  of  words.  Like  a  major  part 
of  the  population  of  New  York  City,  he  was  going  to  do  his 
buying  and  selling,  his  feeling  and  thinking  on  topics  of  re¬ 
ligion,  ethics,  and  politics,  with  a  vocabulary  of  two  hundred 
words.  At  most  he  would  not  surpass  the  natives  of  Java 
whose  languorous  reaction  on  life  could  be  clearly  stated  with 
a  vocabulary  of  four  hundred  words.  He  was  going  to  live 
in  the  state  which  one  of  its  most  intelligent  daughters  called 
“the  state  of  monumental  mediocrity’’  where  land  and  corn 
and  hogs  were  seldom  sold  to  buy  hyacinths  to  feed  the  soul. 
The  society  in  which  he  would  move  would  never  think  him 
tiresome,  boresome,  fatiguing,  exhausting,  debilitating,  if  a 
freak  was  always  a  freak  and  never  a  caprice,  a  vagary  or  an 
eccentricity;  they  would  never  regard  him  as  poverty-stricken 
in  language,  if  he  kept  forever  guessing,  and  remained  ig- 
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norant  of  his  capacity  to  surmise  and  conjecture.  (See  J.  V. 
Denney,  The  value  of  classics  to  students  of  English,  The 
Classical  Journal,  December,  1914.)  He  would  be  a  loyal 
churchman,  a  staunch  defender  of  the  Bible,  like  Billy 
Sunday  a  vicious  persecutor  of  those  who  questioned  its 
verbal  inspiration,  even  tho  he  himself  did  not  have  the 
vocabulary  to  understand  the  full  content  of  its  spiritual 
message.  X-  had  been  reared  in  a  family  where  monosyllabic 
Saxon  speech,  supplemented  with  an  occasional  Saxon  dis¬ 
syllable,  clothed  and  embellished  the  common  stock  of  ideas. 
He  had  not  assimilated  with  his  cocoa  at  the  breakfast  table 
the  words  of  refinement  that  would  enable  him  to  read  with 
comfort  Dr.  Eliot’s  article  in  the  March  Atlantic  on  The 
case  against  compulsory  Latin.  (On  the  first  page  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Latin 
derivatives  and  three-fifths  of  the  title  came  from  Rome.) 
He  had  come  up  thru  a  high  school  where  there  had  been  no 
enforced  contact  with  gentle  Vergil,  “wielder  of  the  stateliest 
rhythm  ever  molded  by  the  lips  of  man” — no  campaigning 
with  Caesar  as  he  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  France — 
no  speech  making  with  Cicero,  the  “political  weather  cock” 
who  had  the  genius  to  give  western  Europe  a  language  that 
served  her  well  for  more  than  sixteen  hundred  years,  and  who 
left  as  an  inheritance  to  all  men  capable  of  refinement  an 
ideal  of  literary  style  that  still  in  a  modified  form  dominates 
the  artistic  prose  of  France  and  England.  X-  had  not  been 
compelled  to  master  a  Latin  grammar.  (How  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  I  have  met  who  have  gladly  contest  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  their  old  Latin  master  who  had  taught  them  all 
the  English  grammar  they  knew.)  But  worst  of  all  X-  had 
not  been  compelled  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  vocabulary 
that  would  make  him  at  least  an  intelligent  auditor  of  such 
prophets  as  might  be  vouchsafed  the  human  race.  No  key 
had  been  forced  into  his  hand  with  which  he  might  enter  the 
spiritual  treasure  houses  of  kings.  DeQuincey  once  said: 
“A  man  ought  to  be  willing  to  pluck  out  his  right  eye  and 
circumnavigate  the  globe,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  attain  a 
measurable  mastery  over  the  total  resources  of  his  native 
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language.”  More  than  sixty  per  cent  of  our  language  is 
Latin,  the  sixty  per  cent  with  which  our  books  on  phil¬ 
osophy,  science,  ethics,  religion  esthetics,  and  politics  are 
mainly  written.  Five  per  cent  of  our  children  gain  this  Latin 
vocabulary  thru  daily  contact  with  their  parents  and  their 
parents’  friends.  Of  the  other  ninety-five  per  cent,  perhaps 
ten  per  cent  could  never  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  acquire  a  vocabulary  that  would  enable  them  to  read 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  with  real  understanding.  There  still 
remains  eighty-five  per  cent  that  have  a  chance  of  attaining 
this  high  goal,  this  “eventual  element  of  calm,”  if  we  allow 
them  to  thumb  a  Latin  lexicon  five  or  six  years.  To  be  sure 
few  of  them  will  be  able  to  speak  fluently  this  refined  diction, 
with  purity,  brevity,  lucidity,  precision,  and  appropriate¬ 
ness  ;  but  a  considerably  larger  number  will  be  able  to  write 
it,  and  all  will  be  able  to  read  it  with  comfort  and  under¬ 
standing. 

It  certainly  is  an  aristocratic  and  undemocratic  move  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Eliot  to  deprive  the  children  of  the  masses 
of  their  opportunity  to  learn  the  language  with  which  they 
may  hold  converse  with  the  world’s  greatest  spirits.  It  is 
certainly  an  unscientific  move  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Flexner  to 
try  to  persuade  a  whole  people  to  give  up  a  form  of  education 
in  secondary  schools,  which  Dr.  Eliot  admits  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  before  a  suitable  substitute  has  been  devised.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  chemist  or  a  biologist  should  say  to  us:  “I  have  a 
theory  of  vast  importance  to  human  life;  it  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  human  life;  it  will  take  five  or  ten  or  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  years  to  prove  my  theory,  but  in  the  meantime  I 
want  you  to  act  upon  this  theory  as  if  it  were  true;  I  want 
you  to  give  up  bread  and  accept  my  substitute  for  bread.” 
To  such  a  man  we  would  say:  “You  are  no  scientist,”  and  in 
our  hearts  we  would  call  him  that  name  which  w^ould  place 
us  in  danger  of  hell-fire.  But  in  the  science  (sic.)  of  pedagogy 
it  is  different.  Our  experimenter  announces  the  result  of  his 
experiment  before  his  experiment  has  been  made.  This  is 
not  quite  true.  The  experiment  has  been  made  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  course  of  the  Dorchester  (Mass.)  High  School.  This 
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commercial  course  was  established,  perhaps,  twenty  years 
ago  without  any  Latin  or  Greek.  Five  years  ago  Latin  was 
restored  to  its  rightful  place  in  this  vocational  school,  and 
the  results  have  more  than  justified  the  restoration.  (See 
Latin  as  a  vocational  study  in  the  commercial  course  by  jMr. 
Albert  Perkins  in  the  October  number  of  the  Classical  Jour¬ 
nal  for  1914.)  But  after  all  our  plea  for  Latin  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  a  plea  for  vocational  training ;  it  is  a  plea  for  the  com¬ 
mon  man  that  he  may  have  something  more  in  life  than  his 
vocation.  Too  often  the  vocation  (even  tho  it  be  work  that 
must  be  done  for  the  well  being  of  society)  tends  to  crush 
and  deaden,  and  the  individual  in  such  a  vocation,  who  has 
nothing  but  his  work,  emerges  from  that  work  a  dwarfed  and 
stunted  thing,  unfit  for  such  joy  as  human  society  affords 
and  unfit  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  In  conclusion  let  me 
quote  from  the  Autobiography  of  an  individualist  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  man  who  could  do  the  common  task  of  a  signal¬ 
man,  and  for  his  avocation  write  the  best  articles  the  Atlantic 
afforded  for  a  succession  of  years.  “In  presenting  an  argu¬ 
ment,  stating  a  case,  or  pleading  a  cause,  I  always  attributed 
my  intellectual  advantage  to  the  fact  that  in  my  youth  I  had 
received  a  thoro  drilling  in  Latin  and  Greek,  while  my  com¬ 
panions,  as  a  rule  in  my  line  of  life,  had  not.  As  a  simple 
practical  equipment  for  life’s  journey  what  may  be  called 
my  classical  foundation  seems  to  me  now  to  be  worth  all 
the  other  features  of  my  school  education  put  together.” 

Charles  Newton  Smiley 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES— A  REVIEW  OF  A  REVIEW 

Dean  Lockwood,  of  Columbia,  in  reviewing  Lowe’s 
Manual  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  opens 
to  us  the  heart  of  the  college  instructor.  “Can  not  some  of 
the  simpler  matters  be  taken  for  granted?”  They  can  in¬ 
deed.  They  are.  That  is  one  of  the  chief  faults  of  college 
teachers.  “Can  skill  in  anything  be  taught?”  One’s  first 
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answer  is,  “no — “  Indeed  it  is;  that  is  a  second  fault  of  the 
college  teacher.  “For  what  is  book-using  skill?  It  is 
merely  the  concrete  evidence  of  that  true  love  of  books  which 
is  essential  in  the  scholar,  a  valuable  asset  for  the  lawyer, 
doctor,  statesman,  or  any  man  whose  pursuits  are  primarily 
intellectual;  and  an  ornament  in  the  man  of  affairs.”  This 
is  the  crime  of  the  college.  It  fosters  a  belief  that  the  use  of 
books  belongs  primarily  to  a  cult  of  intellectuals,  but  may  be 
an  ornamental  activity  for  men  of  action.  There  has  been 
no  more  naive  betrayal  of  a  rotten  creed  since  Billy  Sunday 
thundered,  “Men,  forsake  your  sins  and  save  your  souls 
from  hell !  And  ladies,  forsake  your  sins  and  cultivate  those 
virtues  so  becoming  to  females!” 

“The  amatore  di  libri  eagerly  follows  every  channel  of  in¬ 
formation  that  leads  him  to  books,”  the  author  adds.  Thus 
he  shows  that  he  does  not  in  the  least  know  the  reason  for  the 
singular  activity  which  he  complains  of  among  librarians  of 
limited  scholarship,  and  publishing  houses  of  reasonably 
priced  books  in  issuing  aids  for  “stupidus”  who  may  wish 
to  use  a  library. 

College  professors  for  limitless  ages  have  been  taking  the 
simpler  things  for  granted.  One  of  these  things  is  that  girls 
and  boys  of  eighteen  know  how  to  reap  knowledge  and  wis¬ 
dom  from  slovenly  monologs;  how  to  take  legible  notes 
from  the  same ;  and  how  to  construct  those  notes  into  an  or¬ 
ganized  unit.  Another  is  that  these  same  young  people 
know  how  to  make  a  textbook  a  basis  and  do  related  reading 
from  other  books,  listed  for  them,  working  all  this  material 
into  the  unit  made  out  of  the  lecture  notes.  A  third  is  that 
these  lads  and  lassies  know  where  to  go  for  the  information 
they  need,  and  how  to  get  the  information  from  the  sources 
that  they  find.  All  these  powers,  all  this  skill,  never  having 
been  tested  in  applicants  for  membership  in  freshmen  classes, 
which,  on  the  contrary  have  been  led  to  believe  that  if  they 
can  set  down  on  paper  the  facts  that  their  school  drills  have 
given  them,  they  are  ready  for  college,  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  a  college  edifice  is  built  upon  a  void.  The  reference 
librarian  suffers  long  partly  because  the  amatore  di  libri 
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think  that  reference  books  are  to  be  read,  like  poetry  or 
literary  essays,  that  being  the  only  use  of  books  in  which 
their  college  professors  have  incited  them  to  skill,  and  partly 
because  men  and  women  of  affairs  do  not  know  that  refer¬ 
ence  books  can  be  used  by  other  than  literary  persons. 

The  futility  of  trying  to  produce  skill  thru  compulsory  ex¬ 
ercises  is  clearly  proven,  the  author  thinks.  The  only  sane 
way  to  get  anyone  to  acquire  skill,  he  believes,  is  to  arouse  in 
him  a  desire  for  knowledge,  to  catch  him  “by  the  spell  of 
literature.”  And  this  is  done  thru  the  “personality  of  the 
teacher.”  College  professorships  form  the  last  stronghold  of 
this  antiquated  belief  in  substituting  for  real  motive  the  en¬ 
chantment  of  sweet  contagion.  There  was  a  time  when 
novels  were  full  of  lovely  ladies  who  deserted  homes  of 
luxury,  and  without  instruction  in  method,  charmed  groups 
of  rough  boys  along  a  flower  strewn  path  of  knowledge.  The 
normal  school  has  stopt  the  sale  of  these  romances.  And  some 
day  some  college  president  will  hire  a  commercial  agent  to 
beg  for  him  and  turn  his  whole  attention  to  dissipating 
among  his  faculty  the  superstition  that  personality  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  rational  method. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  essay,  the  author  suggests  that  the 
use  of  reference  books  should  be  taught  in  the  high  school, 
and  here,  too,  he  shows  that  he  thinks  the  whole  discussion 
centers  on  a  literary  love  or  respect  for  books.  He  does  not 
believe  that  this  “dose  of  information  can  be  administered 
to  adults” — they  being  presumably  hardened  to  the  seduc¬ 
tive  influence  of  personality. 

Now  some  librarians  have  discovered  that  there  is  a  use  of 
books  outside  of  the  diversions  of  elegant  leisure.  Chemists, 
cooks,  engravers,  tanners,  gardeners,  doctors,  clubwomen, 
foundrymen,  dressmakers,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women  of  affairs  have  discovered  that  books  are  not  all 
of  them  things  to  be  loved,  and  that  not  all  use  of  books  indi¬ 
cates  devotion  to  literature  among  those  endowed  with  cul¬ 
tivated  tastes.  Reference  librarians  know  that  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  percentage  of  the  use  of  books  is  inspired  no  more  by 
love  of  literature  than  is  the  use  of  trolley  cars  by  a  love  of 
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rapid  motion.  Those  who  love  books  read  essays  and  novels, 
and  those  who  love  motion  take  joy  rides.  But  those  who 
want  to  get  somewhere  in  order  to  do  something  use  trolley 
cars  and  reference  books. 

The  bachelor  of  arts  who  rushes  into  a  library  on  his  way 
to  his  law  office  and  says,  “Can  you  find  for  me  right  away 
whether  there  is  only  one  tide  a  day  on  the  coast  of  Texas?” 
may  love  books  more  than  the  high  school  graduate  who 
lisps,  “Can  you  tell  me  what  Nietsche  thought  of  women?” 
or  than  the  merchant  with  three  years  of  rural  schooling 
who  bawls  thru  the  telephone,  “How  many  gallons  can  I  put 
into  a  tank  that  is  8  feet  tru  de  middle,  and  6  feet  deep, 
hey?”  But  he  often  knows  very  little  better  how  to  get  his 
own  answer. 

There  is,  attached  to  Columbia  University,  a  Teachers 
College.  There  are,  scattered  among  its  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  people  who  talk  about  the  Problem  Method.  Some  of 
them  will  some  day  teach  college  students,  not  by  filling 
them  thru  lecture  spouts,  nor  yet  by  the  method  whereby 
John  Ridd  learned  to  swim,  but  by  causing  the  student  to 
need  skill  in  the  use  of  reference  books.  When  that  is  done, 
freshmen  will  run  around  the  library  demanding  training  in 
that  skill,  much  as  some  of  them  now  run  about  the  campus 
seeking  training  in  other  skills  whose  value  is  to  them 
apparent. 

The  textbook  on  how  to  use  reference  books  is  not  an  im¬ 
pertinent  interpellation ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  meet  an  exprest 
need,  and  to  fill  a  gap  in  most  curriculums.  It  should  be  wel¬ 
comed,  especially  by  those  who  are  sensitive  to  the  still  fre¬ 
quent  criticism  of  college  education  as  a  preparation  for  life. 

Louise  Connolly 

Public  Library 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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Education  After  the  War.  By  J.  H.  Badley.  New  York.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  1917.  I25p.  $1.25 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  Educational  Review^ 
called  attention  to  a  remarkable  experiment  in  education 
conducted  at  Bedales  School  in  South  England  by  J.  H. 
Badley,  a  Cambridge  man  who  had  been  connected  with 
Dr.  Reddie  in  the  establishing  of  Abbotsholme.  These 
two  schools  have  done  more  than  any  others  to  carry  the 
better  elements  in  English  education  to  the  continent.  The 
training  of  the  gentleman  has  lost  none  of  its  foundations  in 
sport,  games  and  self-control,  while  the  theory  of  the  classics 
and  humanistic  studies  has  been  given  an  intellectual  and 
artistic  realization  seldom  experienced  elsewhere.  At  the  same 
time  the  demands  of  modern  efficiency  have  led  to  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  science,  mathematics,  and  handwork  equal  to  that  of 
schools  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  the  real  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  The  course  in  mathematics  for  instance,  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  to  be  found.  Boys  in  the  high  school 
who  are  doing  full  justice  to  the  other  subjects  and  leading 
an  outdoor  life  of  constructive  activities  are  in  Calculus  at  a 
time  when  m.ost  boys  of  their  age  have  scarcely  escaped 
from  the  “applications  of  percentage.” 

It  is  a  striking  experience  to  observe  in  this  school  how 
thoroly  the  spirit  and  attainments  of  the  old  education  have 
been  conserved  while  the  new  problems  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  laboratory  experience,  manual  training,  vocational 
guidance,  coeducation,  sex  instruction,  and  other  subjects 
have  been  used  to  further  a  scheme  of  education  in  which 
the  matters  of  importance  are  “the  interests  that  it  arouses 
and  the  mental  habits  that  it  forms,  the  kind  of  discipline 

^  W.  S.  Jackman,  Notes  on  Foreign  Schools,  Educational  Review,  vol.  xxi, 
p.  2;  vol.  xxii,  p.  50. 
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that  is  enforced  and  encouraged,  the  feelings  and  motives 
to  which  appeal  is  made.”  ' 

Mr.  Badley  as  leader  of  a  section  of  the  Workers’  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  has  studied  the  questions  which  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  training  of  workingmen.  For  many  years 
during  the  summer  vacation  he  has  brought  together  “the 
old  boys  and  girls” — alumni  we  would  call  them — from  all 
parts  of  the  empire  and  the  continent  in  conference  over  the 
issues  which  they  meet. 

Out  of  all  this  experience  has  come  a  brief  but  very  satis-  j 
factory  and  suggestive  program  for  the  reconstruction  of  f 

Education  after  the  war.  It  is  dealt  with  in  terms  of  national  I 

organization  and  of  individual  development.  A  common  j 
system  would  keep  all  classes  in  school  at  least  until  sixteen  [ 
and  while  differentiation  would  be  necessary  before  that  time  I 
the  connection  would  be  so  close  that  all  who  would  profit  | 
by  higher  education  and  who  would  on  account  of  its  oppor-  f 
tunities  make  greater  contributions  to  national  and  world  i 
service  would  be  able  to  make  the  necessary  transition  even 
after  entering  upon  the  period  of  part  work  and  continuation 
schooling. 


Even  the  nursery  school  is  carefully  outlined  and  the  J 

influences  that  make  for  health  and  personal  efficiency  and  , 

productiveness  are  kept  in  mind  at  each  stage  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  balance  is  kept  between  diversity  of  interests 
without  yielding  to  the  evils  of  early  specialization. 

Of  especial  interest  to  Americans  are  the  plans  for  train¬ 
ing  for  national  service.  A  positive  program  is  given  in 
detail  but  possibly  of  equal  importance  is  the  very  clear 
showing  of  what  is  not  essential  to  this  training. 

Frank  A.  Manny 

New  York 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science.  By  Walter  Libby.  Boston. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  288  p.  $1.50. 

Just  as  some  diseases  produce  in  the  body  the  substance 
that  destroys  them,  so  the  present  war  is  producing  in  man  = 
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feelings  and  ideas  that  are  destined  to  destroy  the  disease 
of  which  this  war  is  but  a  symptom.  It  is  the  merit  of  Dr. 
Libby’s  Introduction  to  the  history  of  science  that  it  breathes 
on  every  page  the  tolerant,  generous,  objective  spirit  of 
science,  which  (some  shocking  German  exceptions  notwith¬ 
standing)  is  by  its  very  nature  the  friend  of  democracy  and 
equality,  and  the  foe  of  all  those  pretensions  to  dominance 
that  can  be  maintained  only  by  war. 

In  this  delightfully  readable  book  the  author  has  mar¬ 
shalled  his  wealth  of  material  with  rare  skill.  The  history 
of  science  is  made  to  pass  before  us  as  a  continuous  drama. 
First  we  see  the  gathering  of  facts  by  the  observant  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Babylonians,  then  the  organization  of  the  material 
by  the  thoughtful  Greeks,  then  the  practical  application  by 
the  masterly  Romans  of  the  scientific  principles  conceived 
by  the  Greeks.  We  are  then  shown  how  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  kept  alive  by  the  Arabs  and  scholastics  till  the  new  birth 
of  scientific  initiative  in  the  Renaissance.  Then  come  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  epoch-making  work  of  Francis  Bacon;  the  great 
founders  of  experimental  science,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and 
Galileo;  the  men  who  gave  mathematical  precision  to  sci¬ 
ence,  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  and  Boyle;  the  foundation  of 
the  Royal  Society  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  cooperation  of 
scientists  irrespective  of  nationality,  religion,  and  social  con¬ 
dition.  Then  follow  a  fine  chapter  on  Science  and  the 
Struggle  for  Liberty,  with  Franklin  as  the  shining  example; 
chapters  on  the  interaction  of  sciences  with  one  another  and 
with  religion,  and  on  the  reign  of  law  in  atoms  as  in  the 
heavens;  a  chapter  on  the  charming  personality  and  mar¬ 
vellous  achievements  of  Davy,  whose  life  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  youths  born  in  adversity;  fascinating  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle, 
the  humanitarian  work  of  the  noble  Pasteur,  the  splendid 
achievement  of  Langley,  the  American  inventor  of  the 
aeroplane,  the  wonderful  revelations  of  the  nature  of  matter 
by  the  physicists  of  our  own  day,  and  the  rebirth  of  psy¬ 
chology,  the  most  backward  of  the  sciences,  only  now  be¬ 
come  experimental  and  mathematical. 
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Finally  we  have  a  most  interesting  chapter  on  science 
and  democratic  culture,  which  makes  a  fitting  close  to  this 
timely  work.  Professor  Libby  shows  how  powerful  an  ally 
of  democracy  science  is.  After  giving  examples  of  great 
scientists  of  all  religious  beliefs,  he  continues,  “That  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  sciences  tends  to  promote  a  type  of  culture 
that  is  democratic  rather  than  aristocratic,  sympathetic 
rather  than  austere,  inclusive  rather  than  exclusive,  is  fur¬ 
ther  witnest  by  the  fact  that  the  tradesman  and  artisan, 
as  well  as  the  dissenter,  play  a  large  part  in  their  develop¬ 
ment.  .  .  The  instinctive  craving  for  power,  the  will  to 

dominate,  of  which  Nietzsche  was  the  lyricist,  was  in  these 
men  subdued  to  patience,  industry,  and  philanthropy.” 
But  Dr.  Libby  is  no  narrow  champion  of  scientific  as  opposed 
to  literary  culture,  and  he  recommends  “systematic  teaching 
of  the  sciences  in  relation  both  to  the  daily  work  and  to  their 
historical  and  cultural  antecedents.”  It  is  on  account  of 
its  broadening  and  stimulating  cultural  influence  that  this 
fine  work  of  Dr.  Libby’s  is  to  be  recommended.  It  should 
find  a  place,  if  not  always  in  the  curriculum,  certainly  in  the 
library,  of  every  high  school,  normal  school,  and  college  in 
the  land. 

Cephas  Guillet 

State  Normal  School 
Westfield,  Mass. 


Daniel  Defoe:  How  to  Know  Him.  By  William  P.  Trent.  Indianapolis. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1916.  329.  p. 

Eight  volumes  in  the  How  to  Know  Him  series  have  ap¬ 
peared.  The  faith  of  the  editor-in-chief  has  been  justified, 
for,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  books  have  brought  subject  and 
object  together  in  an  agreeable  and  profitable  way.  Professor 
Trent’s  contribution  differs  from  all  its  predecessors  in  two 
distinct  ways.  It  is  much  more  biographical  than  critical, 
and  it  is  even  more  valuable  to  the  scholar-specialist  than 
to  the  general  reader.  The  latter  will  be  disappointed,  and 
the  former  grateful.  The  latter  will  be  disappointed,  be¬ 
cause  his  main  interest  is  naturally  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
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comparatively  little  is  said  about  the  island  hero  in  this 
book;  and  because  Professor  Trent  gives  such  a  mass  of 
biographical  detail,  backed  up  by  dates  and  documents,  that 
his  book  reminds  one  of  a  doctor’s  thesis  rather  than  a  work 
of  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  special  students  will  prize  this  short 
biography,  and  will  envy  Professor  Trent’s  knowledge  of 
Defoe  and  of  his  age.  For  ten  years  Professor  Trent  has 
literally  lived  with  his  hero.  The  result  is  that  he  knows 
more  about  Defoe  than  any  other  man  on  earth.  I  think 
he  knows  more  about  Defoe  than  any  other  man  that  ever 
existed.  He  probably  knows  more  about  Defoe  than  Defoe 
knew  about  himself,  for  Defoe  was  too  busy  scribbling  all 
day  and  every  day  to  analyse  himself  properly,  or  to  take 
an  inventory  of  his  virtues,  vices,  beliefs,  principles,  and 
prejudices.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  find,  after  a  candid 
admission  of  Defoe’s  shortcomings.  Professor  Trent  sum¬ 
ming  him  up  as  follows:  “He  was  doubtless  at  bottom  a 
kind-hearted,  religious,  patriotic  man,  who  in  times  more 
propitious  to  his  journalistic  vocation  would  have  led  a 
fairly  prosperous  life  and  left  an  unstained  reputation.’’ 

Defoe’s  activity  with  his  pen,  merely  from  the  physical 
and  mechanical  point  of  view,  is  nothing  short  of  marvellous, 
and  Professor  Trent  has  done  well  to  include  in  his  selec¬ 
tions  enough  specimens  to  prove  the  range  of  the  man’s 
interests,  knowledge,  and  skill;  his  work  as  a  paid  political 
agent  will  surprize  some  readers.  Many  of  these  excerpts 
are  not  easily  accessible,  which  increases  our  debt.  Yet 
when  all  is  said,  not  every  reader  of  this  book  will  read  all 
of  the  extracts,  and  a  slight  taste  of  the  religio-political  ones 
will  suffice.  Is  there  anything  quite  so  dead  as  an  extinct 
controversy,  especially  on  a  sectarian  theme? 

We  are  interested  in  Defoe  because  he  was  the  first 
English  novelist,  and  because  he  wrote  one  immortal  story. 
The  average  reader  will,  therefore,  come  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  to  Chapter  X,  page  173,  which  begins,  “The  Defoe 
that  is  known  to  the  modern  reader  is  the  Defoe  of  the  five 
years,  17 19-1724,  the  man  who  between  his  sixtieth  year, 
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and  his  sixty-fifth  wrote  the  three  parts  of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  | 

also  (I  abbreviate  the  titles)  Duncan  Campbell,  Memoirs  of  a  « 

cavalier,  Captain  Singleton,  Moll  Flanders,  Journal  of  the 
plague.  Colonel  Jacque,  Roxana,  and  A  new  voyage  round 
the  world.  Defoe’s  whole  literary  career  is  amazing,  and  : 
these  five  years  the  most  amazing  of  all.  Professor  Trent’s 
query  of  what  stimulated  Defoe  to  write  a  work  of  pure  ^ 
fiction  is  interesting,  while  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the 
instant  and  prodigious  success  of  Robinson  Crusoe  impelled 
him  to  produce  the  novels  that  followed  it.  /- 

Students  of  English  literature  will  regard  this  excellent  | 
book  as  a  foretaste  of  a  complete,  authoritative  biography  i[| 
and  of  a  critical  edition  of  Defoe’s  works.  Professor  Trent  | 
has  simply  come  up  to  breathe,  and  is  now  doubtless  sub-  | 
merged  again  in  his  material.  We  shall  await  with  great  j 
curiosity  and  for  my  part  with  complete  faith  the  appearance  L 
of  a  work  that  will  be  its  distinguished  author’s  magnum  r 
opus,  and  an  everlasting  credit  to  American  scholarship.  |i 

William  Lyon  Phelps  ‘ 

Yale  University  I 


The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Eleventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  Treasurer.  New  York.  Published  by 
the  Foundation,  1917.  172  p. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  1916 
contains  in  the  usual  way  a  rhume  of  the  business  of  the 
year  under  review,  together  with  a  full  and  admirable  discus¬ 
sion  of  insurance  and  annuities  from  the  particular  point  of 
view,  in  the  end,  of  the  proposed  scheme  of  the  Foundation, 
and  with  many  of  the  replies  of  the  associated  institutions  to 
the  proposition  as  it  was  originally  sent  out  for  comment;  a 
chapter  on  pension  systems ;  an  account  of  the  work  under¬ 
taken  in  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry;  the  necrology 
of  the  year;  and  last  but  not  least,  as  a  justification  of  the 
whole,  the  detailed  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1916, 
the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  held  in  trust  as  a  general 
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endowment  securities  of  the  face  value  of  $14,164,000,  and 
for  the  especial  purposes  of  educational  enquiry  $1,250,000, 
a  total  of  $15,414,000.  During  the  year,  the  trustees  re¬ 
ceived  for  general  purposes  an  income  of  $800,322,  of  which 
$700,322  came  from  the  general  endowment,  and  $100,000 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  as  the  interest 
on  two  millions  of  the  endowment  not  yet  paid  in;  and 
$50,313  from  the  endowment  for  educational  enquiry — a 
total  of  $850,635  for  its  purposes.  The  expenditures  in  all 
were  $779,406,  of  which  $731,413  was  spent  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  and  $47,993  for  educational  enquiry.  Under  the 
general  endowment  for  retiring  allowances  and  pensions 
was  expended  a  total  of  $687,100,  and  for  administration  and 
publication  $44,313.  The  Foundation,  accordingly,  at  the 
present  time  and  on  the  present  basis  of  expenditure  and 
income,  is  living  comfortably  within  its  means.  During  the 
year,  thirty  retiring  allowances  were  granted,  two  of  them 
in  institutions  not  on  the  associated  list,  and  sixteen  widows’ 
pensions,  three  of  which  were  in  institutions  not  on  that  list. 
The  total  number  of  allowances  now  in  force  is  331,  and  the 
total  number  of  widows’  pensions  127;  the  total  grant 
representing  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  $711,443.  New 
names  were  added  to  the  entire  list  of  those  receiving  allow¬ 
ances  to  the  number  of  forty-seven,  and  twenty- two  persons 
died  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  allowances  of  all 
kinds  granted  since  the  beginning  of  the  Foundation’s 
activity  is  685;  the  total  expenditure  for  this  purpose  hav¬ 
ing  been  $4,913,619.  No  new  institutions  were  added  during 
the  year  to  the  stated  list  which  by  action  of  the  trustees 
becomes  the  “associated”  list,  instead  of  the  “accepted” 
list,  as  heretofore. 

Two  important  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Board, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  approve  the  efforts  of 
the  president  to  devise  a  contributory  pension  system  which, 
without  unfairness  to  the  just  expectations  of  institutions  or 
individuals  under  the  present  rules,  shall  enable  the  Foundation 
to  expand  its  sphere  of  usefulness  and  ensure  its  permanent 
ability  to  meet  all  financial  obligations  exprest  or  implied. 
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That  the  Board  present  to  the  associated  institutions  for 
their  careful  consideration  a  report  of  the  President  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  upon  a  comprehensive  pension  system,  to  be  applied  in 
the  future,  with  the  request  that,  if  they  deem  it  desirable,  they 
submit  alternative  plans  or  suggestions,  and  the  Board  herewith 
announce  that  whatever  plan  is  finally  adopted  will  be  devised 
with  scrupulous  regard  to  the  privileges  and  expectations  which 
have  been  created  under  existing  rules. 

These  resolutions  together  definitely  state  the  intention 
of  the  Foundation  concerning  the  proposed  plan  of  insurance 
and  annuities  and  place  the  whole  matter  in  its  fundamental 
aspects  upon  a  well-understood  and  satisfactory  basis. 

Part  II  of  the  report,  on  insurance  and  annuities,  considers 
the  entire  matter  in  detail,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
teacher  and  the  Foundation.  The  whole  is  a  perfectly 
convincing  piece  of  logical  statement  that  clears  the  ground 
of  a  large  part  of  the  difficulties  that  grew  up  from  the  first 
promulgation  of  a  proposed  plan  of  insurance  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  led  to  some  serious  misunderstandings  of  the  in¬ 
tentions  and  purposes  of  the  President  and  trustees  in  the 
future  control  of  the  endowment.  This  part  of  the  report 
should  be  read  and  digested  by  every  college  teacher  in  the 
land  as  a  declaration  of  principles  and  an  assurance  of  ready 
and  stable  cooperative  action  where  it  is  desired  to  avail  of 
it.  It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  proposed  plan 
that  it  makes  this  wider  appeal  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
institutions  for  one  reason  or  another  not  on  an  “associated” 
list,  and  holds  out  to  the  whole  profession  of  teaching,  at 
least  in  what  may  be  called  its  higher  regions,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  logical  participation  in  a  benefit. 

At  its  inception,  the  report  explains,  the  Foundation  con¬ 
templated  a  pension  system  for  a  limited  number  of  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  experience  of  ten  years,  however,  shows  that 
this  partial  solution  of  the  problem  is  neither  adequate  nor 
would  it  be  fair  to  the  great  majority  of  college  teachers. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  a  discriminative  list  is  to  exert,  as 
the  report  states  it,  a  wholesome  influence  upon  all  colleges. 
The  inherent  difficulty,  on  the  one  side  is  that  such  dis- 
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crimination,  however  justified  at  any  one  time,  should  not 
be  made  permanent,  since  many  institutions  are  on  the 
upward  way  to  become,  in  the  phrase  of  the  report,  fruitful 
and  strong  educational  forces,  and  only  virtually  unlimited 
funds  could  provide  for  a  continually  increasing  list  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries  along  the  lines  of  the  present  pension  system.  It 
is  not  proposed,  however,  to  divert  the  income  of  the 
present  endowment  to  the  needs  of  a  new  pension  system 
until  the  obligations  of  the  present  system  are  met,  and  the 
new  machinery,  accordingly,  must  be  financed  by  new 
funds.  The  intention,  to  state  it  in  its  simplest  terms,  that 
is  now  in  the  mind  of  the  trustees  is  to  devise  a  plan  that 
shall  be  sound  and  permanent  upon  the  contributory  basis, 
that  shall  impose  upon  the  teacher  and  his  college  no  unrea¬ 
sonable  financial  burden,  and  what  it  is  important  to  state, 
shall  not  involve  compulsory  participation.  The  plan 
evolved  and  stated  at  length  has  been  approved  in  its  funda¬ 
mental  principles  by  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  and  a 
joint  commission  representing  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities, 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges  and  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors. 

It  is  only  possible  here  to  summarize  the  whole.  The 
teacher  it  is  assumed  will  incur  the  risk  of  dependence  for 
his  family  or  himself  in  three  forms :  by  his  premature  death ; 
the  failure  of  income-earning  power  due  to  old  age ;  by  disa¬ 
bility  due  to  failure  of  health.  The  Foundation  itself  pro¬ 
poses  to  carry  the  entire  load  of  disability  pensions.  To  take 
care  of  the  other  and  greater  risks  it  is  proposed  to  organize 
under  the  insurance  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  which  shall 
issue  policies  of  two  kinds:  term  insurance  expiring  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  or  up  to  seventy,  at  the  option  of  the  in¬ 
sured  designed  to  cover  the  risk  of  death  prior  to  the  assumed 
age  of  retirement ;  and  deferred  annuity  policies  under  which 
tile  annuity  payments  will  begin  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  or 
later,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  designed  to  provide  against 
loss  of  income  due  to  retirement.  Either  may  be  taken  sepa- 
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rately.  Taken  together  the  two  afford  protection  against 
the  two  major  risks  of  the  teacher’s  career.  Full  tables  are 
given  of  annual  premium  rates  for  term  insurance  and  annual 
payments  for  annuities  which  place  the  matter  concretely 
and  clearly  in  its  actuarial  aspects  and  show  at  the  same 
time  the  relative  cheapness  of  both  methods  of  protective 
investment.  The  project  differs  from  commercial  insurance, 
the  report  points  out,  in  that  the  capital  to  conduct  it — the 
capital  and  surplus  together  to  aggregate  $1,000,000 — is 
furnished  thru  the  Foundation,  and  the  beneficiary  obtains 
insurance  and  annuity  at  net  cost. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation,  says  the  report  in  summary, 
remains  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  for 
a  generation  and  perhaps  for  the  indefinite  future  a  grow¬ 
ing  list  of  associated  institutions.  The  Teachers  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  insurance 
company  engaged  in  the  insurance,  at  least  for  the  present, 
of  college  teachers  and  doing  business  under  the  scrutiny 
of  the  state.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  contributory  pension  system, 
in  which  the  obligations  of  the  teacher  and  the  assumed  co¬ 
operation  of  the  college  corporation  together  are  squarely 
faced,  and  also  a  relief  plan  on  a  basis  so  comprehensive 
that  it  offers  to  the  great  body  of  teachers  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  against  their  life  risks.  The  entire  matter  is  left  by  the 
report  in  a  wholly  satisfactory  condition.  It  only  remains 
to  carry  it  out  along  the  lines  indicated  to  bring  about  in  a 
fuller  and  wider  sense  the  advancement  of  teaching  that 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  donor  of  the  endowment. 

An  appendix  to  this  part  of  the  report  contains  the  replies 
that  were  made  in  the  form  of  resolutions  adopted  by  facul¬ 
ties  or  boards  of  trustees,  or  of  statements  of  such  action  by 
the  presidents  of  fifty-two  of  the  associated  institutions  to 
which  were  sent  copies  of  the  original  report  on  Insurance 
and  Annuities  for  College  Teachers. 

The  report,  as  usual,  devotes  considerable  space  to  recent 
developments  in  the  field  of  pensions  for  teachers,  clergymen, 
and  industrial  workers,  and  records  the  cooperation  of  the 
Foundation  with  the  Committee  on  Pensions  of  the  National 
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Education  Association.  The  work  of  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers  Retirement  Board,  the  new  system  for  the  teachers 
of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  plan  proposed  for  the  State 
of  Iowa  are  commended;  the  systems  proposed  for  the 
teachers  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  are  considered  faulty;  the  new  plan  for  the  City 
of  New  York  is  commended  in  general,  but  is  considered 
faulty  in  basing  the  amount  of  its  pensions  upon  future 
salaries  which  nobody  can  predict,  and  in  undertaking  the 
great  burden  of  service  pensions  irrespective  of  age  or 
disability. 

In  the  field  of  Educational  Enquiry  the  Foundation  has 
under  way  four  comprehensive  studies.  All  material  for  the 
Study  of  Legal  Education,  undertaken  some  three  years  ago 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  it  is  stated 
has  been  gathered  and  is  partially  arranged  and  digested, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  printed  report  may  be  ready  within 
the  coming  year.  The  requirements  and  examinations  for 
admission  to  the  bar  in  each  state  have  been  studied  at 
first  hand  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  institutions  in 
the  United  States  that  are  teaching  law  have  been  visited. 

The  Study  of  Engineering  Education,  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  a  joint  committee  representing  the  six  national 
engineering  societies  and  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of 
these  societies,  is  approximately  complete.  The  history  of 
engineering  education  in  the  United  States  has  been  traced, 
and  the  experience  and  judgment  of  several  thousand  en¬ 
gineers  have  been  drawn  upon  to  estimate  present  conditions 
in  the  profession  as  these  might  affect  the  schools.  Twenty- 
two  representative  engineering  schools  have  been  studied 
minutely,  and  a  group  of  psychologists  and  engineers  has 
developed  a  series  of  tests  which  may  provide  an  improved 
means  for  judging  engineering  ability  in  the  student. 

The  Study  of  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Missouri,  under¬ 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  governor,  the  state  superinten¬ 
dent  of  education,  and  a  hundred  representative  educators 
of  that  state,  is  complete  and  forms  an  educational  census 
of  teachers  in  the  state.  Observations  have  been  made 
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of  all  the  institutions  in  the  state  which  train  teachers, 
by  a  group  of  principals  of  normal  schools  and  professors 
of  education  who  are  cooperating  for  that  purpose  with  the 
Foundation.  Similar  groups,  with  the  addition  of  school 
superintendents,  have  prepared  suggested  curriculums  for 
the  professional  preparation  of  teachers.  These  have  been 
submitted  to  all  of  the  institutions  in  the  country  that  train 
teachers,  and  the  resulting  comments  are  being  summarized 
for  distribution  to  all  who  are  interested. 

A  Study  of  Federal  Aid  for  Vocational  Education,  now  in 
press,  traces  the  legislative  history  of  Federal  grants  for 
education,  reaching  the  conclusion  that  these  grants  have 
always  been  made  for  political  purposes  and  without  any 
well-considered  educational  reasons. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  study  of  a  hundred  varieties 
of  college  entrance  certificates,  and  presents  for  considera¬ 
tion  a  uniform  blank,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  meet  the 
general  need. 

The  biographical  notices  of  recipients  of  retiring  allowances 
who  have  died  during  the  year  include  appreciations  of  the 
careers  of  Dean  Burrill  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  Dean 
Curtis  and  Dean  Snow  of  Washington  University;  President 
Fernald  of  the  University  of  Maine;  Professor  James  M. 
Hart  and  Professor  Witthaus  of  Cornell ;  Professor  Ormond 
of  Princeton;  President  Raymond  of  Wesleyan;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wright  of  Yale. 

The  report  is  again  one  of  the  principal  educational  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  year,  to  be  actively  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  college  and  professional  teachers  of  the  country,  and 
this  time,  for  its  formulation  of  the  wider  activities  proposed, 
by  the  whole  profession  of  teaching.  The  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  has  already  played  an  important  part  in  the  betterment 
of  the  conditions  of  American  education  by  its  close  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  higher  institutions — the  colleges  and  universities 
— that  has  been  necessitated  by  a  proper  administration  of 
the  terms  of  gift  of  the  endowment;  and  it  has  played  a 
part,  as  important  in  a  different  way,  in  its  provision  of 
retiring  allowances  and  relief  for  teachers  and  their  depen- 
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dents  which  has  contributed  to  the  dignity  and  security  of 
the  profession  of  teaching.  The  action  promulgated  in  the 
present  report  will  infinitely  widen  this  effect  if  consistently 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  it  proposes,  with  the  result,  as  the 
report  itself  sees  it,  permanently  to  strengthen  the  teacher’s 
calling. 

William  H.  Carpenter 


Columbia  University 


Class  Room  Method  and  Management.  By  George  Herbert  Betts. 

Indianapolis.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1917.  386  p.  Price  $1.25. 

Dr.  Betts  is  well  known  to  American  teachers  as  the 
author  of  several  clearly  written,  helpful  handbooks.  His 
latest  book  is  addrest,  obviously,  chiefly  to  elementary  school 
teachers,  for  whom  the  making  of  guide-books  of  method  and 
management  is  a  ceaseless  process  in  America.  Dr.  Betts’ 
book  is  in  some  respects  a  decided  improvement  over  some 
of  its  rivals  in  this  field.  It  is  not  overloaded  with  abstract 
discussion  or  extensive  bibliographies  (its  brief  list  of  ref¬ 
erences  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  of  the  second  part  con¬ 
tains  chiefly  fresh  materials).  The  language  used  is  terse 
and  simple,  while  the  digests  of  recent  work  in  readjusting 
the  subject  matter  of  the  “common  branches”  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  clearness  and  brevity. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  many  excellences  of  the  book,  the 
reader  familiar  with  contemporary  critical  thought  in  edu¬ 
cation  finds  frequent  cause  for  disappointment.  After  put¬ 
ting  himself  on  record  in  the  words,  “Without  going  further 
into  the  discussion  at  this  point,  we  may  at  least  state  one 
patent  fact:  the  disciplinary  concept  of  education  has 
broken  down,”  why  should  Dr.  Betts  aid  and  comfort  the 
upholders  of  certain  forms  of  educational  magic  and  super¬ 
stition  thru  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  these? 

“There  is  probably  no  place  better  calculated  to  develop  the 
habit  of  achievement  than  the  schoolroom,  with  its  requirements 
and  tasks.”  (p.  63.) 

“Thru  the  attitude  of  his  instructors  and  his  schoolmates,  the 
child  learns  the  penalties  of  social  esteem  that  come  to  the  quitter 
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or  to  one  who  shows  the  yellow  streak  in  meeting  hardships  or 
measuring  up  to  responsibilities.”  (p.  63.) 

“The  problems  of  the  curriculum  should  teach  habits  of  persis¬ 
tence  and  steadiness  of  purpose.”  (p.  63.) 

“The  work  of  the  school  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  open- 
mindedness,  willingness  to  receive  and  welcome  truth  and  the 
ability  to  pass  critical  judgment  on  all  problems  confronting  the 
individual.”  (p.  63.) 

“Manual  skill,  or  the  attainment  of  proficiency  with  the  hand, 
is  a  highly  desirable  phase  of  training.”  (p.  72.) 

“Moral  skill  has  also  another  point  of  application — that  of 
enabling  us  to  meet  and  triumph  over  the  disagreeable.”  (p.  76.) 

“Imagination,  like  memory,  or  observation,  responds  readily  to 
stimulus  and  training.”  (p.  192.) 

“The  way  to  develop  poise  and  impressiveness  is  to  get  mas¬ 
tery.”  (p.  356.) 

Again,  one  is  imprest  by  the  sanity  of  Dr.  Betts’  general 
attitude  towards  the  importance  of  aim  as  a  fundamental 
prerequisite  to  the  discussion  of  method.  “Our  whole  scheme 
of  education  probably  suffers  more  from  lack  of  a  definite 
aim  than  from  any  other  one  defect.”  “The  first  question, 
then,  in  the  formulation  of  method  in  any  field  is  that  of 
aim,  or  function,  of  the  subject.” 

But  in  the  application  of  his  principles  of  aim,  the  author 
seems  to  leave  us  almost  where  we  were  before,  as  these 
quotations  show: 

“We  teach  reading  that  the  child  may  learn  how  to  gather 
thought  and  feeling  from  the  printed  page.  This  means  that  he 
shall  be  able  so  to  enter  the  situations,  incidents  and  actions  de¬ 
scribed  that  the  experiences  are  recreated  in  his  own  thought  and 
feeling  and  made  real  thru  imagination.”  (p.  132.) 

This  introductory  statement  is  followed  by  others  ampli¬ 
fying  it  along  lines  that  seem  to  the  reviewer  to  have  been 
accepted  for  generations. 

Two  great  aims  express  the  results  we  seek  in  language 
teaching : 

“i.  Ease,  fluency,  enjoyment  and  accuracy,  in  the  use  of  oral 
speech. 
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“2.  Ease,  fluency,  enjoyment  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  writ¬ 
ten  speech. 


‘To  the  attainment  of  these  ends  certain  knowledge,  atti¬ 
tudes  and  skills  are  required.”  (p.  168.)  These  are  described 
more  in  detail  in  the  following  paragraphs  but,  again,  with 
no  novel  element. 


“From  this  point  of  view,  it  follows  that  the  knowledge  re¬ 
quired  in  arithmetic  is  of  the  sort  that  fits  into  the  real  situations 
to  be  met  in  home,  in  shop,  in  business  or  on  the  farm.”  (p.  218.) 

“The  great  aim  in  teaching  geography  is  to  lead  the  child  to 
know  and  appreciate  his  earth  home  and  adjust  himself  to  it. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  subjects,  this  will  require  on  his  part  the 
gathering  of  certain  knowledge,  the  cultivation  of  certain  atti¬ 
tudes  and  the  training  of  certain  skills.”  (p.  240.) 


Now  the  difficulty  with  the  foregoing  statements  of  aim, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  the  maker  of  a  course 
of  study,  or  the  writer  of  a  textbook,  is  that  they  differen¬ 
tiate  strands  of  social  purpose,  but  without  in  any  way  indi¬ 
cating  limiting  boundaries.  For  example,  when  it  is  stated 
that  one  of  the  aims  in  language  training  is  ease,  fluency, 
enjoyment  and  accuracy,  in  the  use  of  oral  speech,  it  might 
be  added  that  every  ten-year-old  child,  whether  he  has  been 
in  school  or  not,  already  exhibits,  in  communication  with 
his  peers,  ease,  fluency,  enjoyment  and  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  oral  speech — that  is,  of  a  degree  appropriate  to  his  needs, 
as  then  felt.  On  the  other  hand,  every  progressive  preacher, 
statesman,  salesman,  or  college  professor,  feels  the  need  of 
greater  ease,  fluency,  enjoyment  and  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  oral  speech  as  required  in  his  calling  and  life  situations. 
In  other  words,  the  statements  of  aim  as  given  are  almost 
valueless  for  practical  purposes  because  they  set  no  limiting 
boundaries  of  achievement,  they  give  no  indication  as  to 
when  the  desired  goal  is  reached.  It  is  as  tho  we  should 
tell  a  person  to  go  west  without  giving  him  the  slightest 
hint  as  to  whether  we  expect  him  to  go  twenty  miles  or  five 
thousand  to  the  westward.  Yet  he  knows  that,  for  the  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  of  the  journey,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
he  should  be  informed  as  to  what  length  of  trip  is  contem- 
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plated.  It  may  be  that  if  one  aims  a  rifle  at  the  moon  he  | 

will  shoot  farther  than  if  he  aimed  it  at  some  mundane  { 

object;  but  it  is  only  in  the  world  of  play  or  of  dreams  that  I 

we  are  concerned  with  the  distance  that  our  rifle  can  be  !' 

made  to  shoot  without  hitting.  The  practical  problem  of  | 
aim  here  is  always  to  hit  the  mark,  and  for  this  purpose  it  f 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  know  how  far  h 
the  mark  is  from  us  and  where  it  is.  It  happens  that  in 
spelling,  handwriting,  and  arithmetic,  some  progress  has  f 

been  made  in  recent  years  in  actually  defining  the  boun-  f 

daries  of  the  areas  of  skill  and  understanding  that  it  is  i 

desirable  should  be  possest  at  the  end  of  any  given  grade.  | 

In  other  fields  of  the  so-called  common  branches  we  have  I! 

made,  as  yet,  almost  no  progress.  Are  we  helped,  for  ex-  | 

ample,  in  arithmetic  by  Dr.  Betts’  principal  statement  of  ^ 

the  aim  of  arithmetic  teaching  that  “the  knowledge  required  |j 

in  arithmetic  is  of  the  sort  that  fits  into  the  real  situations 
in  home,  shop,  in  business,  or  on  the  farm”?  In  one  shop  a 
knowledge  of  trigonometry  and  logarithms  is  very  definitely  | 

required;  in  another  shop  practically  no  knowledge  of  ^ 

arithmetic  beyond  the  most  elementary  ability  to  add.  How  | 

are  we  to  discriminate?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  becoming  I 

apparent  that  a  fairly  complicated  type  of  arithmetic  is  | 

necessary  for  some  callings,  such  as  homemaking,  farm-  | 

management,  banking,  electrical  shop  work,  and  manager’s  I 

cost  accounting.  Clearly,  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  ele-  | 

mentary  school  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  as  yet  unselected  j 

vocations.  What  are  the  desirable  boundaries  and  limitations 
of  necessary  arithmetic  for,  say,  an  average  sixth  grade  pupil? 

It  is  a  fact  that  nearly  all  contemporary  books  intended  as  1 
guides  to  teachers,  while  indicating  orientations  of  aim  and  | 
subject  matter,  fail  like  that  of  Dr.  Betts,  to  present  accept- 
able  indications  as  to  desirable  boundaries  of  the  areas  of 
knowledge  and  skill  to  be  mastered.  But  the  teacher  is 
working  within  a  school  day  of  stated  length  and  a  school  | 
year  consisting  of  only  a  limited  number  of  days.  She  can  \ 
not  perform  her  tasks  successfully  unless- she  knows  how 
extensive  these  tasks  are.  It  seems  to  be  a  weakness  of  al- 
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most  all  recent  writers  of  books  for  teachers  that  they  care¬ 
fully  avoid  committing  themselves  to  any  definite  statement 
in  this  matter. 

These  criticisms  apply  to  a  host  of  contemporary  educa¬ 
tional  writers  in  no  less  degree  at  least,  than  they  do  to  Dr. 
Betts,  and  are  made  in  the  conviction  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  problem,  following  his  suggestion,  is  that  of  really  de¬ 
fining  the  aims  or  objectives  of  education  in  such  a  way  that 
our  definitions  can  be  of  actual  service  to  teachers  and 
administrators. 

David  Snedden 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University  _ . 

The  essentials  of  religious  education,  by  Charles  William 
Heathcote,  appears  to  be  the  outlines  or  notes  of  lectures 
given  by  the  author  to  classes  in  religious  education  at 
Temple  University.  For  the  most  part,  the  work  is  made 
up  of  selections  from  many  sources,  often  by  direct  quota¬ 
tion.  History  of  religious  education,  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy,  child-study,  and  principles  of  teaching  and  of  Sunday- 
school  organization — all  are  represented.  The  attempt  to 
cover  so  many  topics  in  one  small  volume  makes  it  more 
like  a  scrap  book  than  the  unfoldment  of  educational 
doctrine  or  even  of  a  systematic  scheme  for  teaching. 
The  selections  and  the  comments,  it  must  be  added,  repre¬ 
sent  the  earnest  labor  of  a  practical  worker  rather  than  the 
sifted  ideas  of  a  critical  student  of  education.  (Boston: 
Sherman,  French  and  Co.  1916.  pp.  ix — 290.) 

The  possible  peace  by  Rolin  Hugins  is  a  fugitive  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  already  stupendous  war  literature.  (New 
York:  The  Century  Company.  1916.  196  p.  $1.25.) 

If  there  be  anyone  yet  in  doubt  as  to  the  evil  deed  done 
to  Belgium  by  the  German  invasion,  we  commend  to  him 
a  reading  of  Belgium's  case  by  Professor  de  Visscher,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Ghent.  This  is  a  genu¬ 
inely  juridical  inquiry  and  covers  its  ground  without 
emotion  or  appeal  to  any  extraneous  considerations.  (Lon¬ 
don:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1916.  164  p.  2s.  6d.) 
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Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  of  Chicago,  whose  lofty  humani- 
tarianism  no  one  can  doubt,  has  made  a  charming  little 
volume  entitled  Love  for  battle  torn  peoples,  in  which  he  states 
concisely  the  outlying  reasons  which  could  be  used  to  unite 
in  interests  each  of  the  great  warring  nations.  (Chicago: 
The  Unity  Publishing  Company.  1916.  166  p.) 

Friends  of  France  is  another  war  book  of  unusual  interest 
as  it  brings  together  between  one  set  of  covers  the  heroic 
and  valiant  services  of  a  number  of  brave  Americans.  It 
is  dedicated  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bacon  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  their  efforts  and  the  work  they  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  France.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1916.  292  p.  $2.00.) 

A  pleasant  book  to  read  is  The  promise  of  country  life, 
a  collection  of  essays  and  stories  brought  together  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  C.  Bowman  of  Iowa  State  College.  A  book 
of  this  sort  may  well  exercise  a  real  influence  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  young  people  to  the  real  opportunities  and 
genuine  charm  of  country  life.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  1916.  303  p.  $1.00.) 

A  popular  book  that  might  well  find  a  place  on  the  teach¬ 
er’s  desk  and  in  the  school  library  is  Prevention  of  disease 
by  Dr.  Kenelm  Winslow  of  Seattle.  The  purpose  of  the 
book  is  set  forth  in  intelligible  terms  to  the  lay  reader 
how  some  of  the  more  usual  diseases  arise  and  how  to  put 
himself  upon  guard  against  their  causes.  (Philadelphia: 
The  W.  B.  Saunders  Company.  1916.  348  p.  $1.75.) 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Ohio, 
Mr.  Francis  B.  Pearson,  has  put  much  homely  philosophy 
and  the  results  of  sound  reflection  in  a  little  book  entitled 
Reveries  of  a  schoolmaster.  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1917.  203  p.  $1.00.) 

In  a  doctoral  dissertation  submitted  to  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  Frank  Webster  Smith  has  brought  together  the 
results  of  a  large  amount  of  reading  and  study  under  the 
title  Historical  development  of  secondary  educatiofi.  The 
treatment  displays  patience  rather  than  originality.  (New 
York:  The  Sturgis  and  Walton  Company.  172  p.  $2.00.) 
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From  the  Educational  Supplement  of  the  London  Times, 
we  take  the  following  description  of  the  closing  ceremonies 
of  Oxford  University’s  third  year  of  war: 

A  Unique  Oxford 

Commemoration  Another  academic  year  is  over  at  Oxford.  It 
closed  appropriately  yesterday  with  the  strangest 
and  most  shorn  Encaenia  ever  witnest.  Last  year,  tho  there  were 
no  honorary  degrees,  there  was  still  a  Newdigate  poem  and  a 
few  other  prize  compositions  to  be  recited.  This  year  there  was 
not  even  that.  The  proceedings  consisted  only  of  the  gathering 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  doctors,  proctors,  and  a  few  residents 
and  friends  in  the  Divinity  School  to  hear  the  Latin  Creweian 
Oration.  Even  that  required  a  special  effort.  It  was  the  turn 
of  the  Professor  of  Poetry  to  make  the  speech,  but  the  professor¬ 
ship  is  suspended.  The  Hebdomadal  Council,  however,  had 
requested  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  the  last  professor,  to  fill  the  gap. 

Sir  Herbert  naturally  began  by  pointing  the  contrast.  The 
old  “Commem.,”  he  said,  with  its  brilliant  assemblage  of  doctors, 
masters,  and  ladies  in  the  theatre,  its  honorary  degrees,  its  prize¬ 
winners,  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  undergraduates  were  all 
away,  striving  for  far  other  laurels,  aye,  even,  as  Homer  says, 
for  life  itself.  At  haec  omnia  fuere.  Sordent  hodie  apud  nos 
laurus  Minervae,  silet  Theatrum,  vacant  pulpita.  Abest,  abest, 
pubes  fortissima,  carissima!  Praemia  longe  alia  petunt  agonistae 
nostri.  Currunt  et  contendunt  ut  Homeri  verbis  paulum  immu- 
tatis  utar,  ovx  lipVLOP  ov5i  fioeirjv  apvvpevoL  illi  quidem  dXXd  Tepi 
^vxvs.  But  they  were  the  real  benefactors,  and  it  was  they  who 
called  for  commemoration.  Others  had  adorned  the  university. 
They  had  saved  it.  At  nonne  hos  ipsos  tanquam  Universitatis 
benefactores  summos  commemorare  debemus?  Nonne  hi  utique 
laudandi?  Ceteri  benefactores  vitae  commoda  nobis  donaverunt, 
at  hi  vitam.  Ornaverunt  ceteri  Academiam,  hi  servaverunt. 

When  the  war  began  many  thought  it  would  be  short.  That 
was  not  the  view  of  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartum.  Non  ita  visum 
Horatio  illi  Meroetico,  duci  summo,  rerum  columini,  vel  potius 
colosso,  cuius  vero  nomen  si  rpta  Kainra  xd/ciara  at  8vo  xdXXKrTa 
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esse  posse  docuit,  cui  nunc  eheu  mare  Atlanticum  pro  tumulo, 
Orcades  pro  cippo  sunt.  Nor  v/as  it  his  own.  Two  years  ago, 
in  that  same  place,  he  had  predicted  it  would  be  lengthy.  Today 
the  third  and  worst  wave  was  upon  them.  If  they  could  breast 
that,  the  rest  would  be  easier.  HpiKvixia  ut  Graeci  appellabant, 
iam  impendet  nobis,  immo,  ut  ait  Plato,  to  peyLarov  rijs  TpiKviiLas. 
Quod  si  superare  valebimus,  reliqui  fluctus,  ut  spero,  minus 
periculosi  fient.  The  German  philosophers,  like  Thrasymachus, 
defined  justice  as  “the  interest  of  the  stronger.”  Unlike  Thrasy¬ 
machus,  when  refuted,  they  did  not  blush.  Refellit  Socrates. 
Erubuit  Thrasymachus.  Num  erubescet  gens  ilia?  Miratur 
potius  genus  humanum  sibi  tanquam  innocent!  non  credere. 

At  tu  scriptis.  Germane,  maneres! 

But  the  Germans  had  worked  a  miracle.  Light  had  dawned 
from  the  West.  America  was  hastening  to  help.  “America 
adjutrix”  En 

Luctanti  soror  Europae  succurrit  Atlantis! 
vasta  ilia  et  valida  supposititia,  utpote  non  lucri  neque  finium 
propagandorum  causa,  sed  pro  libertate  pulcherrima  ad  finem 
pugnatura.  Soon  it  would  be  seen  what  the  famed  Bird  of  Free¬ 
dom  could  do  against  the  eagles  of  Csesar,  the  vultures  of  Caligula. 
Quid  foederatae  Civitates 
in  rabidum  valeant  tyrannum ! 

In  France,  side  by  side  with  the  French  we  were  pushing  the  war 
with  every  device,  aeroplanes,  inflammatory  bombs,  and  “tanks,” 
denique  si  non  equis  Troianis,  at  machinis  illis  cataphractis 
ambulatoriisque,  per  trocleas  et  tympana  grassantibus,  quas 
“cisternas”  miles  gregarius  vocat,  vi  viam  ad  victoriam  munien- 
tes.  Oxford  would  hail  with  special  pleasure  her  Oxonian  Field- 
Marshal.  In  lending  her  own  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  “Minerva  of  the 
Brazen  House”  had  thrown  her  aegis  around  them,  cum  Haigio 
suo  aegida  ipsam  praetendere  visa  est. 

The  Germans  pursued  the  policy  of  frightfulness,  vaunting 
their  submarines,  and  like  the  sycophant  in  Aristophanes,  bawling 
“U.  U.  U.  U.”  Veluti  apud  Aristophanem  sycophanta,  epularum 
praegustans  nidorem,  naribus  captans. 

V  Vy  V  V  •  •  uu,  uu  •  •  uu,  uu 

clamat  reboatque,  or  invoking  the  German  God  who  sits  en¬ 
throned  above  Seraphims  and  Zeppelins,  and  pretending  to  desire 
the  “Freedom  of  the  Seas”  Numinum  propriorum  favorem  invo- 
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cat,  concessum  laudat,  hymnos  talem  in  modum  scriptos  de- 
cantat, 

Te  Germane  Deus,  patriae  te  luppiter,  oro, 

qui  Cherubim  Seraphimque  sedes  super  et  Zepilinos! 

Mare  liberum  se  velle  iterat,  et  vult,  si  illud  vero 
mare  liberum  navibus  omnibus  est,  quod  cunctis  caret. 

Turning  to  Naval  matters  he  said,  the  German  “High  Fleet” 
dared  not  take  the  “High  Sea.”  Commodore  Tyrwhitt  “splendide 
procax”  the  “saucy”  Captain  of  the  “Saucy  Arethusa,”  had 
become  the  lightning  defender  of  the  Channel.  Custos  fulmineus 
fretorum. 

He  then  touched  on  the  Russian  Revolution,  Sarmatarum 
Regifugium,  and  the  Italian  War,  the  Alpini  who  pierced  the 
rocks  like  Hannibal,  and  Cadorna,  a  new  Marcellus  and  Antenor  in 
one,  making  Trent  and  Trieste  tremble  alike,  and  then  turned  to  the 
East,  to  Baghdad  and  Mesopotamia,  once  more  a  “blessed  word.” 

Vidit  Ctesiphon,  praesidium  quondam  Parthorum,  Romanos 
novos.  Arabarcharum  arces,  palatia  prophetarum  occupavimus, 
omen  iterum  felix  est  nomen  Mesopotamiae,  and  to  Gaza  and 
Sinai.  Next  he  spoke  of  the  British  Empire  growing  and  coming 
together.  If  America,  North  and  South,  Latin  Europe,  Russia, 
and  the  British  Empire  all  joined  in  friendly  agreement,  then 
indeed  there  might  be  hopes  of  the  “Parliament  of  man,  and  the 
Federation  of  the  world.” 

After  a  word  about  the  Irish  Convention,  the  attitude  of  the 
Home  Rulers  to  Ulster,  standing  at  its  border  as  on  the  banks  of 
a  sort  of  Rubicon,  invitam  invitantes 

Tendentesque  manus  ripae  Ulsterioris  amore 

and  the  dying  prayer  of  William  Redmond ;  he  adverted  to  home 
affairs,  to  the  change  of  Government,  the  War  Cabinet,  including 
two  Oxonians,  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Milner;  and  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  to  whom  he  applied  with  some  adaptation  Virgil’s  well- 
known  description  of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  whom  with  his  muni¬ 
tions  he  compared  to  David  killing  Goliath  with  the  sling. 

Placuit  igitur  reipublicae,  placuit  Regi,  Quinqueviros  bello 
profligando  creare.  Inter  quos  duos  Oxonienses  saluto.  Te 
Domine  Summe  Cancellarie,  te  et  aetate  et  studiis  olim  aequalem 
meum,  Alfrede  Milner. 

Quis  procul  ille  autem  ramis  insignia  quernis 
sacra  ferens?  Nosco  crines  vocemque  sonantem 
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Principis  Arvoni,  latum  qui  legibus  orbem 
firmabit,  casulis  parvis,  et  paupere  terra, 
missus  in  imperium  magnum. 

Hunc  enim  David,  tanquam  cognominem  minima  olim  ludae- 
orum  tribus,  Cambria  parvula  in  nidulo  illo  saxulis  asperrimis 
adfixo  nutritum,  giganta  ballistis  suis,  sicut  ille  funda,  deiectu- 
rum,  in  pugnam  mittit. 

And  then  after  making  a  few  allusions  to  the  events  of  the 
year  at  Oxford,  the  death  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Hamilton,  Dr.  Moore,  Dr. 
Macray,  and  Mr.  Andrea  Angel,  and  the  institution  of  the  Degree 
of  “Ph.D.,”  the  Orator  ended  with  congratulating  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  just  about  to  retire  after  four  full  years  of  office, 
and  with  an  expression  of  a  resolution  to  persevere  to  the  end,  of 
thanks  for  preservation  from  past  perils,  and  prayer  for  a  last¬ 
ing  peace  in  the  future. 


By  the  death  of  Alfred  Mosely  in  July  last.  Great  Britain 
lost  a  loyal  and  self-sacrificing  subject  while  the  United  States 

, ,,  ,  lost  an  intelligent  and  devoted  friend.  Mr. 

Alfred  Mosely  t.  ,  ,  ,  i  i 

Mosely  was  born  at  Bristol  in  1855  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  formal  education  at  the  famous  Bristol  Grammar 
School.  After  some  years  of  active  business  life  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Mr.  Mosely  cast  in  his  fortunes  with  the  colonists  of  South 
Africa.  He  there  became  associated  with  Cecil  Rhodes  and  took 


an  important  part  in  the  successful  effort  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  new  and  powerful  member  of  the  British  Empire. 

On  returning  to  Great  Britain,  possest  of  a  more  than  com¬ 
fortable  fortune,  Mr.  Mosely  at  once  began  to  give  both 
time  and  energy  to  public  questions.  In  politics  he  was  a 
follower  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  a  firm  believer  in 
the  policy  of  what  was  called  in  Great  Britain,  tariff  reform, 
a  phrase  which  in  that  country  has  a  meaning  just  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  that  which  it  bears  in  the  United  States.  It  was  Mr. 
Mosely’s  deep  conviction  that  Great  Britain  needed  for  its 
greater  prosperity  and  happiness  an  industrial  system  to  be 
built  up  by  tariff  protection  and  by  a  wholly  remodeled  plan 
of  national  education.  Several  visits  to  the  United  States 
resulted  in  the  belief  that  the  American  public  school  system 
with  its  tax-supported  secondary  schools,  its  vocational 
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training  and  its  practical  outlook  on  life,  had  much  to  teach 
the  older  country.  Mr.  Mosely  then  conceived  the  notion  of 
bringing  to  the  United  States  both  industrial  and  educational 
commissions,  their  membership  being  so  constituted  as  to 
represent  all  classes  of  Britisl^citizenship,  with  a  view  to  a 
study  of  American  educational  and  industrial  conditions. 
Mr.  Mosely  carried  out  this  important  undertaking  at  great 
cost  to  himself  in  the  years  1902  and  1903.  The  visits  of  the 
noteworthy  group  of  men  who  came  in  the  latter  year  to 
report  on  the  schools  and  colleges  is  well  remembered  in  this 
country.  Their  report  fully  justified  Mr.  Mosely’s  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  probably  within  the  truth  to  say  that  what 
they  saw  and  described  has  not  been  without  its  effect  on 
British  educational  opinion  and  practise. 

Mr.  Mosely  long  ago  foresaw  that  the  time  would  come  when 
Germany  would  attack  the  world,  and  particularly  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  To  prepare  against  this  attack,  and  if  possible  to  fore¬ 
stall  it,  he  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  movement  to  pro¬ 
mote  international  conciliation.  He  spoke  on  this  subject 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Great  Britain,  in  France, 
in  Belgium,  in  Holland  and  in  Germany  as  well. 

Mr.  Mosely  has  often  been  described  in  the  public  press  as 
an  educator.  No  title  would  he  have  more  quickly  dis¬ 
avowed.  He  was,  however,  a  good  citizen,  large  hearted  and 
far  seeing,  who  cared  about  education  and  believed  in  it.  Mr. 
Mosely  was  made  a  C.  M.  G.  in  1900,  and  in  1909  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Columbia  University. 

He  is  mourned  today  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
both  Great  Britain  and  America  his  name  and  kindly  spirit  will 
long  be  remembered. 


The  news  from  Paris  that  M.  Louis  Liard,  Vice-Rector  of 
the  Academy  of  Paris  and  member  of  the  Institute,  has  made 
application  to  be  retired  from  his  great  post 
because  of  the  condition  of  his  health,  brings 
to  an  end  a  public  career  that  has  been  note¬ 
worthy  and  highly  influential  in  developing  the  close  intel¬ 
lectual  relations  between  France  and  the  United  States 
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which  now  so  fortunately  prevail.  From  the  time  that  M. 
Liard  entered  TEcole  Normale  until  the  day  of  his  retirement, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  University  of  France,  and  in 
each  of  the  posts  that  he  has  successively  filled  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  University  and  to  the  nation  most  distinguished 
service.  M.  Liard  is  a  natural  born  leader.  He  is  prompt  in 
decision  and  in  action,  indefatigable  in  his  energy,  and  in 
high  degree  methodical  in  administrative  work.  Born  in 
1846,  M.  Liard  past  successfully  thru  the  College  de  Falaise, 
his  native  town,  the  Lyclse  Charlemagne  in  Paris,  and  TEcole 
Normale  Superieur.  He  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  in 
1869  and  five  years  later  was  appointed  Professor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  at  Bordeaux.  In  1880  he  became  Rector  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Caen  where  he  served  for  four  years  when  he  was 
called  to  Paris  as  Director  of  Higher  Education,  in  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Public  Instruction.  In  1902  he  succeeded  M.  Greard 
as  executive  head  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Not  only  in 
numerous  and  scholarly  books,  but  in  speeches,  in  essays  and 
in  conferences  without  number,  M.  Liard  has  labored  to  de¬ 
velop  higher  education  in  France  and  to  give  to  it  the  full 
impress  of  the  modern  French  spirit.  He  took  the  keenest 
possible  interest  in  the  American  universities  and  in  binding 
them  by  ever  strengthening  ties  to  the  universities  of  France. 

M.  Liard’s  army  of  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  France  will 
wish  for  him  many  years  of  happiness  and  usefulness  in  the 
retirement  from  active  labor  that  he  has  so  richly  earned. 

M.  Liard  has  been  succeeded  as  Rector  by  M.  Lucien 
Poincare,  the  brother  of  the  President,  who  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  in  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association,  held 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July  last  appears  to  have  reached  the 
low  water  mark  in  the  history  of  this  once 
Edu^"don  powerful  and  thoroly  representative  organiza- 

Association  tion  of  American  teachers.  The  advent,  some 

fifteen  years  ago,  of  educational  politicians 
and  seekers  after  preferment  and  publicity  marked  the 
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end  of  the  long  period  during  which  the  Association  had 
exercised  a  really  fine  and  inspiring  influence  upon  American 
educational  thought  and  practise.  From  that  time  until 
the  present  the  tendency  has  been  steadily  downward  and 
the  strong  men  and  women  who  are  at  work  in  the  American 
schools  and  colleges  no  longer  think  of  attending  these  sum¬ 
mer  meetings.  Only  rarely  is  there  a  participant  whose  name 
and  work  excite  even  curiosity.  The  volume  of  proceedings 
has  become  a  dreary  waste  of  words,  and  the  great  prestige 
which  the  Association  once  enjoyed  has  been  entirely 
destroyed. 

Under  date  of  July  18,  1917,  Mr.  D.  W.  Springer  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  who  has  been  secretary  of  the  National 
Education  Association  since  the  retirement  of  the  late  Dr. 
Irwin  Shepard,  and  who  has  served  the  Association  with  un¬ 
flagging  industry  and  devotion,  begins  a  letter  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph : 

Saturday  afternoon  after  the  National  Education  Association 
had  adjourned,  the  Board  of  Trustees  (Mr.  Joyner  not  being 
present),  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pearse,  elected  Mr.  Crabtree 
Secretary.  This  action  was  taken  without  any  notice  having  been 
given  me  that  my  services  had  not  been  satisfactory  or  that  such  a 
move  was  contemplated.  In  notifying  me  of  the  action,  Mr. 
Pearse  said  that  no  complaint  had  been  found  with  my  work,  but 
that  it  was  thought  wise  to  make  a  change. 

This  indicates  that  the  so-called  “new  element”  in  the 
Association — the  politicians  and  schemers — have  now  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  what  has  from  the  first  been  their  purpose.  These 
amiable  persons  will  find,  however,  that  they  have  captured 
nothing,  for  the  National  Education  Association  of  today  is 
not  an  asset  but  a  liability.  The  politicians  and  self-seekers 
have  made  it  so. 

The  rumor  is  abroad  that  the  sudden  and  undeserved  dis¬ 
placement  of  Mr.  Springer  by  Mr.  Crabtree  is  the  first  step 
toward  the  consummation  in  a  year  or  two  of  an  attractive 
plan  by  which  the  President  of  the  Milwaukee  State  Normal 
School  and  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  arcades  ambo,  will  exchange  places  to  their  mutual 
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satisfaction.  Could  disinterestedness  and  high-minded  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  teaching  profession  go  farther? 


It  is  reported  from  England  that  a  gift  of  exceptional 
interest  and  suggestiveness  has  just  been  made  to  Oxford 
University.  The  family  of  the  late  George  Smith, 
A^stnkmg  of  the  well-known  publishing  firm  of  Smith 

&  Elder,  have  presented  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  the  monumental  Dictionary  of  national  biography. 
This  great  work,  which  has  long  since  become  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  book  of  reference,  owes  both  its  inspiration,  its  existence 
and  its  great  value  to  the  foresight  and  energy  of  Mr.  Smith. 
Hereafter  the  Oxford  University  Press  will  be  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  this  notable  work.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  Syndics  of  the  Press  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  justify  the  confidence  of  the  donors  in  their 
capacity  to  keep  the  Dictionary  of  national  biography  not 
only  in  existence,  but  in  a  state  of  constant  improvement 
and  increasing  value. 

This  gift  suggests  that  the  time  may  come  when  the 
great  universities  of  Europe  and  America  will  take  over  the 
responsibility  for  editing  and  publishing  the  great  standard 
books  of  reference  which  scholars  constantly  use.  Nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  the  publication,  under  uni¬ 
versity  auspices,  of  the  great  dictionaries,  lexicons,  encyclo¬ 
pedias  and  atlases  which  are  now  part  of  the  working  appa¬ 
ratus  of  every  scholar  and  which  are  of  necessity  to  be 
found  in  every  important  library,  public  or  private.  Has 
not  the  time  come  when  at  Paris,  at  Oxford,  at  Cambridge, 
at  Columbia,  at  Chicago,  at  Yale,  at  Harvard  and  possibly 
elsewhere  there  are  groups  of  scholars  sufficiently  numerous 
and  sufficiently  diversified  to  become  the  active  forces  in 
the  production  of  one  or  another  of  these  standard  books  of 
reference?  This  is  a  field  which  the  great  universities  are 
certainly  ready  to  enter  if  the  benefactions  necessary  to  the 
undertaking  are  forthcoming. 


